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Your Clothes and 


their Cost 


A little forethought will limit the 

ultimate cost of every suit or coat 
you order. It is the Linings which 
undergo most strain, which decide 
length of wear. “ COURTINE” 
LININGS—woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS — are remarkably 
strong and smooth, permanent in colour 
and finish, and are used by all good 

Tailors. 


Ask your Tailor to use only 
- 66 





If any difficulty in 

obtaining ‘“‘ COUR- 

TINE” LININGS 

write direct to the 

. Manufacturers, 

The name is COURTAULDS, 


on the selvedge. 
GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. (ONDON,  E.c./. 














Church work in Western Canada 


is being loyally and zealously maintained in spite of many adverse cir- 


cumstances. 

At Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, a high spiritual tone is in evidence 
among the 50 students for the Ministry in various stages of training. 

From this College, which is the Society’s largest single financial 
responsibility, students go out into widely scattered Mission fields fully 
determined to uphold the traditions of self-sacrificing service established 
by their predecessors. 

The Church at home must help the Church in Western Canada 
if the effective work of the College is to continue with unabated 
usefulness. The Church there is unable to bear the burden with- 
out aid. 

At the present moment a total of not less than £500 is required 
to meet expense of this year’s recruits. 

Will you send a guinea towards this sum? 

If so, your contribution will be thankfully acknowledged by the 


Secretary, 


The Colonial and Continental 
Church Society 


Office: 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
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THE STORM AND STRESS OF EDMUND KEAN. 
DIED MAY 15, 1833. 
BY A. E. SNODGRASS. 


‘Tue house rose at him.’ A sonorous phrase: economy of words 
with prodigality of meaning. 

How fervent a scene is conjured up! Throbbing pulses, dancing 
eyes, agitated bosoms; a frenzy of shouts, a babel of unbridled 
acclaim. In truth a clarion phrase, heralding the summit of tri- 
umph, and one applied so rarely down the years that it needs must 
stand as an unquestionable hall-mark of genius. It was said of 
Macklin, of Garrick, of Salvini, and, with the pronoun adjusted, of 
Sarah Siddons, Bernhardt, Duse, Rachel. It was said also of Edmund 
Kean, that stormy petrel of the stage who a hundred years ago 
died at Richmond on a fevered couch from which, almost at his last 
breath, he sprang exclaiming, ‘ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a 
horse!’ He was himself Richard again for wild, fleeting moments ; 
and by a curious trick of Fate it was indeed Richmond that was 

.to see his life ebb out. 

On January 12, 1816, a packed house at Drury Lane rose 
ebullient at Edmund Kean. Two years earlier on the same boards 
he had stamped and sealed his pre-eminence as Shylock, Richard 
III, Hamlet, Othello, Iago. Audiences had fallen to his mesmeric 
powers, plaudits had resounded in his ears. He had filled the 
empty coffers of the theatre: £32,642 taken on sixty-eight nights, 
£20,000 profit left in the treasury. But it remained till that reful- 
gent night in the new year of 1816 for the great little man to out- 
Kean Kean. It was as Sir Giles Overreach that he did it, the 
fiendish usurer who ploughs his deadly furrow through Philip 
Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts. This play held public 
favour for many years after revival by Garrick in 1748, but it had 
to wait for Kean ere the utmost was extracted from it. Kean 
made Sir Giles a part irrevocably his own. Others feared to tread 
in his resounding footsteps. To-day the play is only for the student, 
apparently. Hermann Vezin revived it in 1877 at the St. James’s. 
It was seen in 1922 at the Old Vic. The rest is silence. 

Sir Giles Overreach is a monster of moral iniquity, drawn with 
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the full dramatic force of which Massinger was capable, a force by 
no means insignificant, for Massinger was one of the stars—if 
secondary—of the brilliant Elizabethan firmament. The usurer 
dominates the play, as the Alps browbeat the valleys. He knows 
no remorse. Compared to him, Shylock was an amiable phil- 
anthropist. Do the curses of his victims fright him? He answers, 


Yes, as rocks are 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness. 


As the drama sweeps forward on a crescendo of passion, unfold- 
ing one of the most striking pictures of moral deformity in the 
whole range of English literature, the apex is reached and the in- 
evitable crash comes. The tyrant finds himself baulked. His 
rage becomes demoniac. He attempts to kill his daughter, to slay 
those who would frustrate him. But nature is o’erspent. He 
droops with a sudden seizure and falls in a raving paroxysm, foam- 
ing at the mouth. Sir Giles has overreached his hellish limits. 

When Edmund Kean clothed himself in these horrors and be- 
came the mouthpiece of these rabid intensities, he encompassed 
the most sensational success of his meteoric career. At the dénoue- 
ment the house, as has been told, just rose at him. The pit leapt 
up as one man at the magician; women in the boxes went into 
hysterics ; seasoned actresses fainted on the stage; Lord Byron 
had a convulsive fit ; tumult and cheers reigned for many minutes ; 
behind the’ scenes and in front everyone was bewitched, dismayed. 
‘And what did Lord Essex say?’ Kean was asked afterwards. 
‘Damn Lord Essex,’ he replied. ‘The pit, the pit rose at me!’ 
For once, however, both commons and peers were in agreement. 
The fact is attested that no demonstration so vehement had ever 
before been witnessed in a theatre. And nothing like it was wit- 
nessed again in a theatre for forty years after Kean’s death—not 
until Henry Irving evoked similar spontaneous outbursts at the 
Lyceum. 

And in that connection hangs a tale. 

The work of the actor, as we know, is by its very nature the 
most evanescent of all the arts. The player ‘struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage and then is heard no more.’ He lives only 
in hearsay, in memory which itself dies with contemporaries. His 
the bubble reputation pricked ruthlessly by Time. But something 
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of that historic scene at Old Drury has been saved from oblivion, 

lifted above the mere written record ; something of the sound and 
fury that signified so much to the onlookers is snatched from dusty 
death. 

There is a picture hanging on the grand staircase of the Garrick 
Club painted by George Clint and entitled ‘ Last Scene of A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts.’ It shows us Edmund Kean in his murderous 
onslaught, and reproduces by its virile suggestion of movement and 
intensity much of the magic that sent an audience temporarily 
mad. It is one of the club’s priceless array of theatrical pictures, 
it is the best thing Clint ever did, and around it clusters a strange 
history, a romance well befitting the subject, for in the life of 
Edmund Kean romance seems as inevitable as that night shall 
follow day. 

Kean was not of a modest, retiring disposition, and it is un- 
accountable that when Clint asked him to sit for a picture of this 
last scene in Massinger’s play he refused. He maintained refusal 
repeatedly, but at last a friend induced him to comply, and four 
years after his first performance as Sir Giles the picture was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy. It was the chief attraction of the 
year. The whole town flocked to look upon it. A barrier had to 
be erected in front of the canvas to keep the surging crowd in 
control. A lawsuit against the purchaser ensued concerning the 
right of engraving, and after this added notoriety the picture was 
re-sold to an Irish family, the Nugents, who, coming to England, 
had it stored with similar treasures. 

Then for full fifty years it rested in its packings entirely for- 
gotten. An art dealer at last unearthed it and brought it to the 
notice of Sir Henry Irving, who eagerly bought it and had it hung 
in the Beefsteak Room of the Lyceum Theatre, the memorable 
room in which so many joyous supper parties foregathered. Ulti- 
mately—in 1890—Irving presented it to the Garrick Club, of which 

he was a member. Frederick Hawkins, that sound student and 
critic of the drama, has related how Irving at one of his nocturnal 
reunions in the Beefsteak Room remarked, amidst a general high 
appraisement of the picture : ‘ The Garrick Club is the right place 
for it. Here it is hidden away ; there it will be seen by so many.’ 
And there it is to-day, the finest memorial to Kean extant, and, 
incidentally, another testimony to the large-mindedness and gener- 
osity of the old Lyceum chief, upon whom the histrionic mantle of 
Edmund Kean fell—and fitted. 
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The younger generation of to-day, who have never seen a house 
that ‘ rose,’ save for the purpose of it going home or for the National 
Anthem, may perhaps wonder what was the secret of Edmund 
Kean’s Tsaristic sway. The key to it is not hard to find. On the 
foundation of an inborn genius he built up his unique powers out 
of the very vicissitudes of his vivid, tempest-tossed life. In that 
life there were no tranquil waters; mostly were they torrents, 
cataracts. That he lived to the age of 46—48 is another reckoning 
—is proof of his extraordinary vitality. Many men would have 
succumbed to the tearing pace much sooner. For buffeting awaited 
him at birth. His mother, Nance Carey, nearly allowed the event 
to happen in the street. A strolling actress, comely but worthless, 
she was the granddaughter of the Henry Carey (a natural son of 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, great statesman and greater 
orator) who was the author of the National Anthem and of that 
perennial ballad, ‘Sally in our Alley.’ Aaron Kean, a stage car- 
penter, was the reputed father of Edmund, who, promptly deserted 
by his mother, was left to the care of Miss Tidswell, another actress, 
A very attractive infant, his beauty was soon exploited. At the 
age of three we find him making his first appearance on the stage 
as a Cupid in a ballet. At four he was one of the imps prancing 
round the witches in Macbeth. Then a brief spell at a school off 
Leicester Square ; next, weary of restraint, he shipped as a cabin 
boy at Portsmouth, only to get transported back from Madeira, 
where, surfeited of seafaring, he aped deafness and lameness so 
convincingly as to hoodwink the doctors. 

His vagabond mother, getting clutches on him again, now works 
him mercilessly for profit. They tramp the country, she hawking 
perfumes and pomades, he reciting at fairs and in gentlemen’s 
houses. Ever and anon he disappears on a solitary adventure, 
roughing it with nomadic acrobats and hedge-row denizens. Once 
in a public-house in South London he is found tarred and feathered, 
singing songs and spouting passages from plays. All this before 
he was fourteen. At that age he obtained footing in a travelling 
company, and, performing at Windsor Fair, King George III heard 
of him and commanded him to the Castle. His Majesty, much 
impressed, sent the young actor away with two guineas in his pocket 
—in his pocket, that is, until the lad’s manager transferred them. 

Wanderlust soon took him to Belfast, where, at the age of 20, 
he played leading parts with Mrs, Siddons. ‘ He plays very well,’ 
Mrs. Siddons allowed, ‘ but there is too little of him to make a 
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great actor.’ All the while the sturdy, driving will of the youth 
was swelling his histrionic strength. Nothing could quench his 
ardour. He. had the infinite capacity of taking pains. He made 
himself an expert swordsman. He was a master of scenic effect. 
He saw points in stage situations undreamt of by other actors. 


Languor was not in his heart, 
Weakness was not in his word, 
Weariness not on his brow. 


Returning to England from Ireland, the grinding round of 
many parts and few pence went on. One night at Gloucester as 
he stood in the wings, dreaming of the fame he pined for and knew 
was in him to achieve, a woman casually enquired, ‘ Who is that 
shabby little man?’ She was Mary Chambers, a Waterford girl, 
and the piece they played in together was Laugh When You Can. 
She found no opportunity on this occasion, for Kean did not know 
his part and she was in tears afterwards, upbraiding him. Kean 
went to the manager, and his question was ‘ Who the devil is she ? ’ 
The answer very soon was that she was his wife. 

A love match, but hapless. Came years of bitter adversity. 
Hunger presided at their board, a persistent guest. A heroine she, 
uncomplaining ; he still struggling on, moody, fiery, ever polishing, 
improving, tightening his armour. His industry was intense. He 
personated all sorts of characters. Everything was grist to the 
mill of his energy. After a tragedy he would give a display of 
tight-rope dancing, would spar with a professional pugilist, or 
portray a chimpanzee in a melodramatic pantomime, moving his 
audience to tears in depicting its death. An old playbill shows 
him mimicking London beggars and giving imitations of the leading 
actors of the period. From Hamlet he stepped unhesitatingly to 
Harlequin. The whole human family was within his orbit. ‘ His 
genius was not slumbering,’ writes Dr. Doran, ‘ but ready to flash 
like a diamond when light and opportunity should present them- 
selves.’ ‘ If I could only get to London and succeed,’ he soliloquised. 
‘If I succeed, I shall go mad!’ 

He did get to London and he did succeed. It is an oft-told tale. 
On January 26, 1814, he startled Drury Lane as Shylock. Fame 
was in his hand, gripped tight. He dashed home. ‘ Mary,’ he 
cried, ‘ you shall ride in your carriage. Charles ’—lifting his son 
from his bed—‘ shall go to Eton.’ His voice faltered. ‘ If Howard’ 
—their second son—‘ had but lived to see it!’ 
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Thus good began and better lay ahead. His Richard III, his 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth marched in regal procession along the 
cliffs of victory ; in 1816 he scaled, as recounted, the peak of achieve- 
ment as Sir Giles Overreach. He was the lion of the day. States- 
men, noblemen, poets met in his dressing-room and were eager 
to have him at their tables. Baby Charles had guineas for toys, 
and bank-notes were strewn about the drawing-room floor of an 
ostentatious establishment in Clarges Street. Money poured in 
and swept out. Generosity ran to madness, but there was a splendid 
vein of method in it, for he never forgot those who had been kind 
to him in the days of his poverty. There were, of course, sharpers 
at his elbow, too, sharing gaily in the spoils. Between 1814 and 
1827 his earnings amounted to £200,000, and yet in the last-named 
year he had barely £100 to his credit. 

Ere this there had happened that disastrous liaison with an 
alderman’s wife which had been blazoned in the Divorce Court 
and had separated him from his wife. His son had gone to Eton 
as promised and left it to go on the stage. Edmund, always prone 
to the lure of cognac, was indulging his liking more copiously. The 
stigma of the divorce suit aroused public animosity. He went to 
America, where they stormed against him on the same moral 
grounds. He returned saddened and embittered. The end was 
in sight. 

Decay was now eating into him like a canker. He fought with 
it, calling in alcohol as a treacherous ally, and still contrived to 
sway audiences, but he was only a shadow of his former self. His 
last appearance on the stage was at Covent Garden on March 25, 
1833. Father and son appeared together on the London stage for 
the first and last time—Edmund as Othello, Charles as Iago. 
Primed potently with brandy, Edmund staggered through his part 
with intermittent glimpses of his old fire. He came to the ‘ O fare- 
well for ever ’ speech which ends with ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 
and these three fateful words were his own prophetic adieu. Utter- 
ing them, he fell gasping on his son’s shoulder. The curtain fell 
on play and player. 

Taken to his home at Richmond, broken and penitent, he wrote 
in haste to his wife, ‘Come home to me; forget, forgive.’ There 
was much to forgive, but Mary came and stood by, a ministering 
angel, until two months later the stricken man passed away. The 
public sighed and prepared to forget him. Fanny Kemble, rising 
splendidly above the prejudices of her family, wrote his best epitaph 
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—‘ Kean is gone—and with him Othello, Shylock, Richard.’ An 
empyrean compliment. 

He was buried at Richmond Church in the vault under the 
south-west corner of the south aisle. There is nothing to mark the 
exact site of the grave, but on the interior west wall of the church 
is a stone tablet with head in bas-relief and the following inscription : 


EDMUND KEAN 


Diep May 1833 Acrep 48 
A MEMORIAL ERECTED BY HIS SON 
CHARLES JOHN KEAN 
1839 


Beneath is a brass tablet inscribed as follows: 


‘This tablet was removed for its better preservation in No- 
vember, 1904, by a few admirers of his genius from its original site 
on the South end of the exterior West Wall of the Church to its 
present position.’ 


Such is the meek, obscure relic of all his greatness. To see him 
act, said Coleridge, was to read Shakespeare by flashes of lightning. 
‘By Jove! he is a soul!’ Byron exclaimed. Perhaps among the 
mass of personal pictures we get the most ‘ speaking likeness ’ from 
Helen Faucit, who met him outdoors at Richmond when she was 
a child. ‘A small pale man,’ she writes, ‘with a fur cap and 
wrapped in a fur cloak. A stray lock of very dark hair crossed 
his forehead . . . eyes which looked dark and yet bright as lamps 

. so large, so piercing I could see no other feature... . Oh, 
what a voice was that which spoke! It seemed to come from so 
far away—a long long way behind him.’ Another woman’s pen 
completes the cameo: ‘He reminded me of Buonaparte—that 
restless quickness and Catiline inquietude, that fearful somewhat 
resembling the impatience of a lion in his cage.’ 

A lion in his cage! There could be no better allegoric image 
of Edmund Kean than that. 


Be to his virtues very kind ; 
Be to his faults a little blind. 


He had small concession of joy on earth, though he distributed 
delight to thousands across the footlights, lifting them atmospheres 
above their normal altitudes. Poets rhapsodise about love and 
war, the moon and the stars, the sounding sea ; a tear, an eyebrow, 
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a sigh evoke sonnets. The poor ephemeral actor goes forgotten— 
yet not quite forgotten, for we have Schiller’s discerning lines: 


After-time 
Entwines no garland for the actor’s brow, 
So from the present must he earn his meed, 
Fill brimful up the moment that is his, 
On hearts that hear him lay a potent hand, 
And in the worthiest and best of these 
Raise for himself a living monument. 
Thus does he by anticipation take 
The glory that attends a deathless name ; 
For he who gives the best souls of his time 
Thoughts and emotions that enrich their life, 
That man has lived for all times yet to come. 





THE MYSTERY OF LETTERMORE. 
BY K. HEANLEY. 


I. APPIN UNVISITED. 


Ir was on the 9th of May, 1932, that my feet for the first time found 
themselves on the road that leads to Ballachulish in Appin, a dis- 
trict made famous by the trial of James Stewart of the Glens, a 
trial made famous by its injustice, and both made doubly famous 
by that famous romance called Kidnapped. 

James of the Glens, or of Acharn as he was called to distinguish 
him from his many contemporaries of the same first and family 
names, was accused and convicted of being accessory to the murder 
of Colin Campbell of Glenure. As matters stood James was about 
the only Stewart in Appin to whom the death of Glenure was not 
acceptable, who would lose by it, and who, had he been aware of 
the plot to assassinate him, would for the sake of his own family 
and that of his Chief’s, use all his influence to render it futile. For 
after the rebellion in 1745 the Stewart estates in Appin were for- 
feited to the Crown, Ardshiel, natural brother to James and leader 
of the Stewarts at Culloden, exiled, and the administration of his 
property put in the hands of Colin Campbell, known as King’s 
Factor. 

James was appointed by the Factor to assist him in collecting 
the rents from the Stewart tenants, and at the same time his collect- 
ing bonuses for the exiled family was connived at. By this arrange- 
ment the risk of friction between the Campbells and the Stewarts 
was lessened and the Ardshiels benefited. 

Consequently James, devoted to his brother as he was, would 
be the last man to aid and abet the murderers of Glenure ; although 
when ‘ concerned with liquor,’ it is asserted that he said he would 
go three miles on his knees to shoot him through the head. When 
people are intoxicated their expressions are crude, and James was 
surprised that any notice was taken of this, for he certainly never 
meant it. 

In 1751 Colin Campbell had turned James out of his farm in 
Glenduror and given it to a friend and relation of his own, Campbell 
of Ballieveolan ; an inconvenience which James bore without demur 
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and contented himself with a farm in Acharn in Duror. The house 
into which he, his wife and three children moved is still standing, 
It is a very humble dwelling of one floor and two rooms, now making 
but poor accommodation for a few chickens. The two sons of 
James, and Alan Breck, when present, had to sleep in the barn, 
not one stone of which now stands upon another. 

In the early part of 1752 steps were taken by Glenure to evict 
the remaining Stewart tenants, those from whom James gathered 
the rents. This piece of apparent injustice roused James con- 
siderably and he busied himself in efforts to prevent it. There 
was obviously no reason for these evictions ; the Stewarts paid the 
rent they were asked, and had already sworn allegiance to the 
Crown, or were ready to do so. The Government, however, was 
afraid of another rising ; at least so it was said, but its informants 
must have either wilfully misrepresented the condition of the High- 
lands or been sadly unobservant of their prevailing lack of money, 
arms and men. 

The evictions were to take place on May the 15th, 1752: but 
on the 14th, on his way through Lettermore from Ballachulish 
Ferry, Colin Campbell was shot in the back and died almost 
immediately. 

Glenure was not upon a pleasant errand and he appears to have 
undertaken it with such zest that he excited the active animosity 
of a large number of the younger Stewarts and Camerons, among 
whom were Alan Breck and all his most intimate friends. 

Who among this coterie fired the shot was then known only to 
the Stewarts, and even now is known to very few others. 

That it was not Alan Breck, even the Campbells while officially 
considering him the murderer, were well aware. They and their 
colleagues recognised that he was accused by the Stewarts to draw 
their attention from the real culprit. 


‘I would not have us being led away with the belief that .. . 
breck is the principle person ; (the blank represents a burnt portion 
of the letter) this seems to me calculated to divert our attentions 
from objects more in our power, and the way his name has been 
mentioned to me by the Steuarts fully convinces me that his name 
and absconding was intended as a peace offering for the rest of his 
friends.’ (Extracted from a manuscript letter in the Blaikie Col- 
lection, Edinburgh, from Colonel Crawford, Governor of Fort 
William, in which James was then confined ; date, May 22, 1752.) 


In the preface and appendix to the Trial of James Stewart 
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(Notable British Trials Series. Second edition, 1931) the editor 
gives some very interesting opinions and legendary information 
concerning the event. He says there are some Stewarts still living 
who know who the assassin was and keep the secret. Not so very 
firmly do they hold their secret, however, if we are to believe Andrew 
Lang and the author of The Road to Rannoch, both of whom say 
they know but ‘ may not tell.’ 

The editor himself thinks that a secret that has been kept for 
a hundred and eighty years should be kept for ever and that only 
a ‘literary vandal ’ will ever attempt to dissipate the hallowed mists 
which shroud it. 

But, as Mr. Erskine—one of the Counsel for the Prosecution— 
quoted at the Trial, ‘ Magna est veritas, et pravalebit,’ and in our 
opinion it is about time it did; for in the simple words of Justice 
McCardie, ‘ Without truth we are not safe in our beds.’ 

The legendary lore provided by the editor in the Trial and by 
Andrew Lang in his Historical Mysteries informs us 


‘, . . that the whole facts were known to several persons prior 
to the execution of James Stewart, and that at least one of those 
persons had to be bound with ropes by his family to prevent him 
going to the scaffold on the fatal morning to make the facts known.’ 


Andrew Lang says this was the murderer (but gives no authority 
for this opinion) ; that the house in which it occurred was standing 
when he visited Ballachulish and that ‘ strange noises and knockings 
are still heard in that place.’ 

Many years after the crime Janet Mackinnis was minding her 
father’s flocks in the glen behind Ballachulish House when she 
found in a hollow elder-tree a long rusty gun. She took it at once 
to ‘ Old Mr. Stewart of Ballachulish,’ the man who was almost the 
last to speak to Glenure before he was shot. 

Immediately the old man exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Janet, that is the 
black gun of the misfortune,’ proving at last that no one had been 
so mad as to attempt to shoot the Factor with one of the crazy 
pieces found in the heath above James’s house, and produced as 
evidence against him at the Trial. (See State Trials, Vol. 19.) 

Colin may have been a mere instrument in the hands of the 
Government as his friends believed ; but the inhabitants of Appin 
and Lochaber thought otherwise ; it appears that his conduct was 
calculated to inspire the suspicion that he, a Campbell, aimed at 
becoming the Laird of Appin, a Stewart stronghold. 
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It was no wonder then that the poor ignorant Highlanders 
burning with loyalty to their own chief, should have confused the 
instrument with the hand that dealt the blow. 

According to tradition, the young bloods of the district banded 
themselves together and on that fateful day in May lay in wait for 
the Factor along the road he meant to take from Ballachulish Ferry 
to Kintallen ; a route about which Alan Breck had at the time 
been most assiduous in his enquiries. It seems to have been 
arranged that as soon as Colin presented himself as a target one of 
the conspirators should fire; and fire he did. But who was he ? 

John Mackenzie, witness for the prosecution, stated that he, 
with the Factor, Mungo Campbell (natural nephew to the Factor) 
and Donald Kennedy were riding up from Ballachulish Ferry when 
they came up with Alexander Stewart of Ballachulish on foot; 
Glenure dismounted to walk with him, and sent the others on 
before. It was then that Fate—or Alexander and Mackenzie— 
played into the hands of the conspirators. Mackenzie, who was 
carrying Kennedy’s greatcoat, dropped it, and for reasons not 
known left it lying in the road. When Glenure came up to 
the coat he called to those ahead to ask whose it was, and 
Mackenzie came back to fetch it. (Mackenzie’s deposition : Trial.) 
Alexander had said ‘Good-bye.’ It was then for the first time 
during the journey that Glenure was alone and exposed to the aim 
of the assassin. 

This sequence of events so favourable to those who lurked in 
Lettermore thicket was too wonderful to have been entirely due 
to human machinations ; the superstitious Highlanders had every 
reason to believe that God was with them. 

In a letter of Mungo Campbell’s narrating the murder he alludes 
to Mackenzie in the following phrase— having had reason to sus- 
pect his attachment .. .’ which leaves the question open as to 
Mackenzie’s implication. Returning now to the man who fired 
the shot ; the Campbells chose to consider that it was Alan Breck, 
and that James of the Glens was ‘art and part’ to the murder. 

Alan was a deserter from the English Army, and as soon as he 
had thrown down his arms in the Hanoverian cause he had taken 
them up again in the cause of Prince Charlie. This gentleman had 
also made himself most peculiarly conspicuous both immediately 
before the murder and immediately after it. The shot was no 
sooner fired than Alan Breck began to ‘ skulk,’ in garments bor- 
rowed from his foster-brother, Alan Beg. He hid in woods and 
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heather, visited his friends at night only and was considerate enough 
not to visit his foster-father, James of the Glens, at all, albeit he 
sent to him for money to pay his way to France. 

These doings drew suspicion upon the head of Alan Breck and 
he, although to his acquaintances he denied any share in the plot, 
seemed only too glad to let the blame rest there. 

From this it is obvious that he wished to shield someone in 
whom he was interested ; that is to say one of the younger men 
in the conspiracy, one probably less of an adept than himself at 
dodging the redcoats. 

While Alan Breck was skulking, James Stewart and his son 
were arrested, without warrants—which were not forthcoming until 
they had been incarcerated in Fort William for two months, al- 
though antedated to the time of their arrest—this being quite con- 
trary to the law of the land and a premonitory symptom of the 
disgraceful actions which were to follow. Neither of them was 
charged with the murder; but of being accessory to it. 

Now those who are so fortunate as to ‘ know,’ swear that James 
was as innocent as the lamb unborn of the plot to do away with 
Glenure ; and this is quite believable. James was a level-headed 
man of experience who knew that such an act could not only not 
mend matters but would make them infinitely worse; another 
Factor would be appointed and more odium than ever thrown upon 
the Appin Stewarts. This is what actually and immediately 
happened, 

Everybody knows how Archibald, the third Duke of Argyll, 
with the help of bribed witnesses, a jury packed with Campbells 
—who admitted that the verdict was in their heads before they 
were in the jury-box—dropped another blot on the fame of the false 
Argylls, and on slender and unreliable evidence hanged James 
Stewart of the Glens. 

Everybody does not know that there was much more evidence 
and that much easier to substantiate, against Alan Beg than against 
his father ; but he was of no importance, and it was necessary to 
make an example of a man of importance such as James was; so 
the young man was ignored and James was hanged until his rattling 
bones scared travellers on their way to Ballachulish Ferry. 

The trial of James Stewart furnishes us with the names of a 
great number of witnesses. Nearly every one to whom Alan Breck 
had spoken or with whom he was known to be acquainted, was 
subpoenaed and out of these we find his chief friends to have been— 
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the Glens. 
James Stewart the younger of Fasnacloich . at, 29 
John Stewart, younger of Ballachulish . oti 
John Macdonald of Glenco . ’ . dla: ae 

His younger brother Donald ; . 
Archibald Cameron ; : ; ‘ a 
Robert Stewart, younger, in Cuil . 7 . 5, about 20 
Alexander Stewart, travelling packman . Sane 
Duncan Stewart of Glenbuckie é : a 


These were young, unmarried, irresponsible men, the most 
likely kind to be in a rash plot. 

Rash and worse than useless as it was, we can see from this 
distance of time that the plot was remarkably well thought out 
and, except for the unforeseen mishap of the best man in the neigh- 
bourhood losing his life through it, was carefully and well executed. 

It is among the young men whose names are contained in the 
above list of ten that we have to search for the youth whom Alan 
Breck was shielding at the risk of his own life. 

Out of these there would be one to fire the shot, one to cover 
his retreat and foul the scent, and one to act as agent for the defence 
if any should be so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The remaining seven had their work cut out in aiding the more 
active as circumstances arose, and in proving alibis. 

Alan Breck as a man of intrigue was probably captain, and to 
him, too, fell the lot of dragging a red herring across the trail. With 
all his varied experience in hoodwinking his enemies he was the 
most likely one to look after himself and escape, which he did. 

Openly, a short time before the dark day of the misfortune, he 
in his borrowed garb of black coat with silver button and blue 
striped trousers enquired of several people the movements of the 
Factor, and the route he would take on his way from the Black 
Fort of Inverary to Appin. He took pains on the day itself to be 
seen about the spot from which the shot was fired, dressed in the 
identical clothes that Mungo Campbell described as being on the 
man with a gun in his hand who ran off a moment or two after 
the shot rang out. 

The travelling packman was a messenger between the various 
parties ; the others helped in providing the murderer, or the sup- 
posed murderer, with food, drink and hiding-places. That they 
all played their allotted parts was plain at the trial; not one was 
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found wanting in fidelity, notwithstanding the substantial rewards 
that were offered to induce any one of them to turn King’s evidence. 

And now we come to the mystery man who went through life 

knowing that he had caused a good man and true to swing for 
him on a lonely gibbet. 

He must have been a man for whom Alan Breck had a great 
affection ; otherwise why should he so persistently have gone out 
of his way to draw the blame to himself ? 

He must have been someone whose figure was not unlike Breck’s, 
for Mungo Campbell who knew Breck and who saw the man who 
was considered the assassin running away, could not swear that it 
was not Breck ; nor, by the way, could he swear that it was Breck, 
and as Breck was knock-kneed his gait must have been characteristic 
and easy to recognise. 

This evidence of Mungo’s does not conclusively prove that the 
man ‘in the short dark coat with a gun’ was not Alan, for Mungo 
was, at the time, greatly perturbed by his uncle’s death and confi- 
dently expecting a slug for himself ; a complex not consistent with 
clearness of vision nor a reliable interpretation thereof. 

The man of mystery must have been a good shot; it would 
never do to trust such an important piece of work as the shooting 
of Colin Campbell to a hand that might bungle the deed. 

Out of Alan Breck’s friends the one who fulfils all these require- 
ments is most probably our man. 

The man who does fulfil these requirements more than any 
other of the ten is young Alan, son of James; he was the most 
intimate with Breck ; he was of similar build-—for Breck wore his 
clothes ; he was a good shot because he used to shoot blackcock 
with one of those crazy miss-fire guns produced at the Trial. More- 
over, Colin’s treatment of his father rankled in the boy’s mind, he 
hated the Factor and was too young and inexperienced to foresee 
the consequences of his act. 

But, if as Andrew Lang says the murderer was bound with ropes 
to prevent him from giving himself up on the morning of the exe- 
cution, then it could not have been Alan Beg, for he was not liber- 
ated from Fort William until three weeks after his father’s death. 
The question is—was it the murderer who was forcibly held by 
his friends to prevent him from betraying the whole lot, or was he 
merely one of the crowd involved ? 

Relative to this subject the editor of the Trial quotes a letter 
of Mrs. Mary Mackeller’s : 
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‘ Alan Breck got the blame of the deed, and certainly he did his 
best to draw suspicion on himself and those who knew better were 
too loyal to speak, and they all knew that James Stewart of Glen- 
duror was innocent, and also that if they tried to save him at the 
expense of him whom they knew to have done the deed he would 
be the one to resent it. One can understand a brave man like James 
Stewart of Glenduror shielding with his life a young enthusiast 
whose love for his people had blinded him to the consequences of 
a rash act.’ 
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Why should James be ‘ the one to resent it’ unless it were some- 
one very dear to him? After James’s own family Alan Breck was 
the next in intimacy, and he was the one who, James said, was the 
most likely to be guilty. If he could accuse Alan Breck there was 
no one else, outside his own immediate family circle, he would not 
accuse if he suspected them. 

After quoting Mrs. Mackeller’s letter the editor says—‘ Let me 
leave the matter there and forget all rumours,’ leaving at the same 
time the two Alans in the shade, or, from another point of view, a 
crown of glory to go begging. 

If after all these years there still exists someone who has sufti- 
cient proof to locate the homeless guilt, or glory, then in the name 
of the presumedly martyred James it is time he produced it. 

If Alan Beg were indeed the assassin and has descendants, no 
stigma attaches to them for the crime ; the fact that the victim was 
shot in the back was a mere accident of position which would not 
have occurred had Colin faced the other way. 


II, APPIN VISITED. 


It was then with the conviction that it was James’s son Alan 
who had committed the crime (for it was inconceivable that James 
should allow himself to be hanged for anyone but his own son, 
and equally inconceivable that Margaret, his wife, should allow her 
husband to be hanged for any but her own son) that last May I found 
myself in Ballachulish hoping to get confirmation of my suspicion. 

No place could have been better suited for my purpose than the 
house in which my lodgings were. It was the home of a Maccoll, 
descendant of a witness at the Trial; beside the burn where Alan 
Breck went fishing, without a hook it is said, on the morning of 
the 14th of May, 1752; on the spur of Ben Vair round the north 
side of which hangs Lettermore. It overlooked Ballachulish Ferry 
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and the knoll where James was executed ; and on the way there 

one passed Ballachulish House, at the back of which the ‘ black 
gun’ was found, and where Alan Breck slept on the night before 
the murder. 

The first discovery I made was that no one in Ballachulish 
knew anything about the Appin murder. The path to the martyr’s 
monument was broken down, and as for the cairn said to be on the 
spot where Glenure fell, some said there wasn’t one, and others 
that they had heard of it. For the first ten days of my stay I met 
no one who was perfectly sure of its existence. 

Any question put on the subject of the murder was met with 
—Uch, but it’s my old uncle Sandy Maclean you should see; 
there is nothing he cannot tell you about the place.’ 

‘Where can I see him ?’ 

‘Uch, but you cannot. It is ill in bed he is, and not expected 
to recover, and his wife is not letting anyone go near him.’ 

On another occasion I put out the feeler—‘I believe they say 
it was Alan Breck who shot Colin Campbell.’ 

The answer was : ‘ Uch, I believe they do; but you must ask my 
sister the teacher, she knows all there is concerning the history of 
Ballachulish.’ 

‘Does she live far away ?’ 

‘Uch, yes, she is in Australia ; but have you read Kidnapped ?’ 

As every writer upon this subject tells us that the ‘ black gun 
of the misfortune ’ was well known in the neighbourhood thirty 
years ago, I thought anyone over fifty would know something of 
it. The first I consulted upon this subject was a man who told 
me he had worked in the garden of Ballachulish House for forty 
years. He said that an old elder-tree had once been blown down 
but he had never heard of any gun ever having been found in any 
elder, at any time, anywhere on the estate. ‘Have you read Kid- 
napped ?’ he asked. Then something went wrong with my shoe 
and I dropped in on the shoemaker to have it attended to while 
I waited. 

Cobblers are invariably a well-informed race and in the course 
of an interesting conversation he said he was a McInnis. 

‘Why, man !’ said I, ‘ that is fine ; you will be the descendant 
of the grandmother of that Janet McInnis who found the black 
gun of the misfortune. You will be able to tell me all about it.’ 

The hand that held the needle hung suspended in the air and 
for the first time the cobbler’s face woke up. 
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‘ What gun ?’ he asked, and when the matter was explained he 
said he had never heard of it. 

Before I left him, however, he seemed to imply—I cannot be 
more definite than that—that it was an understood thing that it 
was James’s son who had fired the gun. He also said that if | 
were interested in the history of the town I had better visit his 
brother who lived by the church. ‘He can tell you everything 
you want to know, I cannot. He took to education; I took to 
work.’ 

And so I called on the man who had taken to education and 
lived down by the church, and what he said was, ‘ Have you read 
Kidnapped ?’ 

Canon Slater, the late Rector of Ballachulish, was my next 
victim. He was exceedingly kind and gave me a great deal of 
information ; he also appeared to think that most people credited 
James’s son Alan with the crime ; but upon this subject he advised 
me to enquire of his colleague in the next parish, who, he said, 
was one of those Stewarts to be taken aside as soon as he reached 
years of discretion to have the secret of the Appin murder confided 
to them. 

In the next parish Mr. Stewart, as I will call him, received me 
most courteously, leaving his own work, in keeping with the best 
Highland tradition, to attend to a stranger. 

The great-great-grandfather of this gentleman was with James 
of the Glens when he heard of the death of Glenure. He told me 
that the assassin was a Stewart and a relation of James, but he was 
not the son of James, ‘ And what I say is authoritative,’ he said most 
earnestly. James, I was informed, sent a message to the murderer 
that he was on no account to confess as that would mean the hang- 
ing of two instead of one, and the murderer himself had, on the 
morning of the execution, to be bound and held down by six men 
to prevent him from giving himself up. 

This was all I wanted to know. Mr. Stewart did not tell me 
who the man was who had fired the long gun, and indeed if he had 
the ‘Ox’ would have performed on my tongue as effectually as it 
did on the tongue of Andrew Lang and that was the last thing I 
could have wished. (See Historical Mysteries.) 

This interview entirely blasted my hopes with regard to Alan 
Beg ; but it gave me fresh clues. The man I wanted was obviously 
not among those who were allowed to visit James in prison, other- 
wise there would have been no need to ‘send a message’ to him ; 
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he was the man who was‘ bound’; and the house in which he was 

bound still has the reputation of being haunted by the poor wretch’s 
groans and the knockings to which his struggles gave rise. And 
the house where this took place was probably the home of the man 
himself. Then, my search would end in finding that house. 

The next man on my list of suspects is James the younger of 
Fasnacloich, and certainly there is a good deal against him. I 
even heard from an old servant of the Fasnacloich Stewarts that 
Fasnacloich House was haunted with ‘ groans.’ 

Having thus found a thread which I thought would lead me 
home I was subjected to a rude shock by hearing on tolerably good 
authority that it was Ballachulish House that was troubled by the 
restless spirit of the murderer and that it was in a room there that 
he was held and bound. 

John Stewart the younger of Ballachulish is the third on the 
list of Alan Breck’s friends, and when one compares the argu- 
mentative evidence against him with that against James of Fasna- 
cloich one is bound to admit that John is the likelier of the two to 
have done the deed. 

In the first place he was a Stewart and a relation of James of 
the Glens, much nearer than was Fasnacloich ; James was in fact 
his natural uncle ;. Ann the sister of Ardshiel being John’s mother. 
He was an intimate of Breck’s and a friend of James, and was so 
deeply suspected that he was not allowed any intercourse with 
James when the latter was in Fort William (see Appendix VIII 
of Mackay’s edition of Trial.) He was the man who took so much 
trouble to get fair treatment for the prisoner that he was threat- 
ened with arrest by the Campbells for doing so; and it was he 
who according to tradition attempted to organise a rescue party 
for James on his way to the scaffold. If this rescue had been 
attempted, says Bishop Forbes in his Journal, it would probably 
have been successful, as the ‘ sodgers’ in charge sympathised with 
the prisoner and meant only to sham resistance. But James him- 
self forbade it, saying that it would do more harm to his country 
than his life was worth. And so, ‘To the black shame of the 
Stewarts,’ as some of their descendants say, the attempt was not 
made. 

For the Campbells’ suspicions of John we have this: 

‘Both Ballachelishes are extremely busy, the young man has 
frequent expresses from the South, and the Old is closeted twice or 
thrice a week with the Ladies Glenco and Callart and James’s wife, 
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and the young man goes out of the way the moment he sees the 
women coming.’ 


The Ladies Glenco and Callart were James’s sisters. This letter 
is from Captain Alex. Campbell to his father, brother to Glenure, 
July 28, 1752. 

Another letter from the same to the same, after saying that 
young Ballachulish is not gone to Rannoch ‘as his father and the 
other People say,’ says he (the writer), has advised Achalader to 
take up ‘ young Ballachellish by his own warrant.’ 

From another MS. letter dated 3lst July, 1752, we have 


‘ Old Ballacheliss still continues to have frequent meetings with 
the Ladies I informed you in my last, . . . how far you may ap- 
prove of it I know not but I have got warrants and resolve to lay 
hold of both him and his son...’ 


Unless John were the cause of James’s troubles why should he 
have been at pains to get out of the way when he saw the sisters 
and wife of James approaching? On the supposition that he was 
guilty his conduct is explicable as that of a conscience-stricken man. 

The next piece of presumptive evidence we have against John 
is the promptitude with which his father recognised the gun when 
Janet brought it in. It betrayed a familiarity with the weapon 
which would naturally be his if it had belonged to a son who lived 
in the same house with him, as John at the time of the murder did. 

Finally, Bishop Forbes being again our authority, John was 
the one to perform the last offices for his unfortunate kinsman ; he 
gathered his bones and placed them in the coffin of Mrs. Stewart. 

John Stewart, younger of Ballachulish, was a man of standing, 
sense, sobriety and courage ; so we gather from the parts we find 
him playing in the ‘town’ of Ballachulish in 1752. He sat on 
juries, was asked to bear witness to the legality or the illegality of 
the proceedings at the proposed evictions and to James’s intended 
protest thereat on 15th May, a day that did not dawn for Glenure ; 
and at the fracas in the Change-House of Kintallen on Hogmanay 
night, 1751 (see Trial), his was the cool head among that intoxicated 
crew; he ordered his own uncle James, and his uncle James’s 
uncle James to be carried home, and admonished Glenure for his 
provocative behaviour in drawing his hanger; admonishment to 
which, be it said to his credit, Glenure was quite amenable. 

If John really were the assassin, the death of Glenure takes on 
a very different complexion from the one it bears when one con- 
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siders it due to the irresponsible hand of Alan Breck or Alan Beg. 
John would have weighed the matter carefully beforehand and 
would not have lent himself to the plot had he not considered 
Glenure deserving of his lot. Nor had it been a matter of private 
revenge would he have found to stand by him such men as Sir 
Walter Scott’s old and valued friend, Alexander Stewart of 
Invernahyle. 

No doubt there was a great deal more in this assassination than 
appears on the surface. 

More went to the cause of the general and widespread unpopu- 
larity of Colin Campbell than we are told: and in spite of the 
eulogy of Duncan Ban Macintyre (Appendix IX, Mackay’s edition 
of Trial), (and even he compares him with the hawk and the dragon) 
it is still reported in the neighbourhood that he was ‘ not a nice 
man to know.’ 

The mystery of the Appin murder is not so much concerning 
the man who fired the shot, as concerning the reason for keeping 
his name secret for so many years after he was beyond the reach 
of Campbell vengeance. What people of importance, we are in- 
clined to ask, would have suffered at the revelation ? 

Leaving that mystery entirely undisturbed we return to the 
subject of John. 


III, APPIN REVISITED. 


A few months later, when waves were on the Loch and no birds 
sang, Linnhe once more spread its shadowed waters before my 
window. This time my rooms were in Lettermore, in the house 
of a Cameron whose family had lived round about the shores of the 
loch since 1745, when, for then hackneyed reasons, they had been 
turned out of another part of the Highlands. 

And now we come to more tradition and ‘ The long memory 
of the Gael’; the memory which in Appin informed me that it 
was a Maccoll who had killed Colin Campbell, that the Stewarts 
had bribed him to do the deed and had then hurried him away to 
Canada. 

When I returned home to the Cameron I told him what I had 
heard. He looked at me with half-closed lids and said confi- 
dentially: ‘Well . . . if you have heard it was a Maccoll, that 
is what I have been told; but we don’t say anything about it 
because the Campbells are so vindictive.’ 
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I had very serious doubts about the veracity of this statement 
and did not allow it to deter me from my investigations in the 
direction of John. 

It was after that I was taken over Ballachulish House and 
shown the haunted room where the murderer had been bound and 
‘held by six men’ to prevent him going to the scaffold to confess, 

‘So, Cameron,’ I said the next time I saw him, ‘it wasn’t a 
Maccoll after all who shot Glenure, but young John of Ballachulish.’ 

Cameron opened wide his eyes. ‘ And did they tell you that,’ 
said he, ‘and did I ever believe it was a Maccoll! ... When it 
was my own great-grandfather’s sister who saw him come home and 
hide the gun. She was the dairymaid there and he made her 
go on her knees and swear never in her life to say a word about it ; 
and she never did until she was dying and then she told my grand- 
father and that’s how I came to hear about it.’ 
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MANCHURIA AS A GEOGRAPHICAL REGION. 
BY PROFESSOR L. W. LYDE. 


MaNncHuRIA is a country in which geographical values must be 
related at once to their historic and political setting, and some 
historic survey must precede any attempt at a political forecast. 

Its native people were, physically and mentally, akin to the 
Forest Red-men of North America, but there were Chinese in the 
country even in the Stone Age; and, if few in numbers, they had 
the advantage of bronze weapons against the users of stone. It 
began its story, therefore, as a land of turmoil, out of which the 
best soldiers—the Manchus—emerged as the rulers of a unified, if 
not a pacified, group of tribes. Though claiming to be Manchu 
(‘ Pure-bred ’), they were uncultured people of very mixed origin ; 
and they were too few and too barbarous to be able to withstand 
the Chinese culture. Their only defence was to try to seal the 
country hermetically against the Chinese. 

They first made themselves masters of the whole Amurian 
region of which Manchuria is the natural focus and outlet, and 
then turned their attention to China, taking Peking in the very 
year (1644) in which the Russian fur-traders (sable) reached the 
Amur. It was the preoccupation of the Manchus with China that 
distracted their attention from the north-west corner of Amuria, 
and so allowed the Russians to keep a grip on that. 

As the power of Russia increased, and that of China decreased, 
Russian influence became supreme in Manchuria so far as it was 
geographically Amurian; and the northern half of the country 
owes nearly all of its development to Russia, as the southern half 
owes much of its development to Britain. But since the con- 
struction of the Trans-Manchurian railway there has been no real 
peace in the country, because the railway meant the rapid extension 
of the political influence of Russia and of the economic influence of 
China—the former as irksome to both China and Japan, as the 
latter was to both the ‘ Manchus’ and the Mongols. 

The steady flow of Chinese immigration has been due to a 
determination to escape from famine and flood, banditry and civil 
war in China ; but its dimensions—up to 1,200,000 in a single year 
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—and its success have been directly associated with the extension 
of Japanese influence and control, especially with the proper 
policing of the railway zones and the provision of all kinds of aids 
to development, especially model farms and technical schools, 
Of course, the disorders in China have paralysed trade and com- 
merce; but it is a remarkable fact that the one port of Dairen 
(the old Dalny and before that Victoria Bay) has been doing nearly 
50 per cent. of the whole foreign trade of ‘ China.’ 

The economic fact reflects the political problem. As soon as 
foreigners from overseas began to exploit and export the wealth 
of this hinterland, the focus of interest was bound to be the most 
northerly point at which the sea is unfrozen throughout the year, 
i.e. Dairen ; and economic movements even in Siberia were bound 
to have their objective sowthward rather than eastward. 

For Manchuria is a great Y-shaped lowland, walled in on the 
west and the east by the Khingan and the Changpai crests, but 
with a wide double opening northward to the Amur and a narrow 
single opening southward to the Yellow Sea. It, therefore, invited 
political and economic movement from a frozen land to an unfrozen 
sea and from a congested south to an empty north. 

Japan intended to colonise Manchuria—at the rate of 100,000 
immigrants a year; but the islanders suffered greatly from the 
continental climate, especially in winter—they could not compete 
economically with the Chinese—and racial pride rebelled against 
taking a second place. The result is a land 25 per cent. the size 
of China proper, and overwhelmingly Chinese in population, but 
with a density less than 2 per cent. that of China. 

The very remarkable development under the Japanese control 
has been specially associated with proper policing of the railway 
zones, and much of the present trouble is connected with railway 
‘ politics.” By the 1924 agreement China gave Russia legal power 
to work all those parts of the system that were on the (broad) 
Russian gauge independently of Chinese authority—a privilege 
granted to no other country about any other railway within the 
whole Chinese dominion—and to make membership of the Syndical 
Union of Moscow an essential qualification for employment on the 
line. This has been a main, if subterranean, cause of trouble, 
especially since the Young Leaders of Mongolia adopted a Russian 
programme ; and China exaggerated the trouble by constructing 
the Takushan-Tungliao line in Southern Manchuria—in direct 
violation of her formal agreement with Japan, based on the 1905 
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settlement, that she would ‘ not build any line near to or parallel 
with the Sowh Manchurian Railway. This Takushan line is 
between the S.M.R. and the Russianised Mongolia ; and between 
Tungliao and Liaoynan it runs along one of the historic lines of 
movement for Manchus and Chinese alike. 

What is the value of this region—apart from any political aims 
—to the three Powers most concerned? The. north-western or 
Russo-Mongol limb of the Y is mainly a (fine) pastoral country, 
and the north-eastern or Russo-Korean limb is mainly agricultural 
(wheat and soya); the southern or Sino-Japanese limb is richly 
mineralised. The whole area, like Russia, is very thinly peopled. 

Fortunztely, political geography has nothing to do with politics. 
Indeed, almost nothing is so useless or so dangerous to the political 
geographer as to carry politics into his work; he ceases to be 
catholic, and generally becomes self-righteous. His proper work is 
simply to relate racial types and national development to their 
natural or acquired environment. If we visualise Manchuria from 
this standpoint, three items in the picture draw our special atten- 
tion—the natural resources of the area, the critical position of its 
western marches, now divided between Khingan and Jehol, and 
the Mongol people in these critical marches. 

These Mongols are firmly, if passively, anti-Russian ; they are 
fanatically and passionately anti-Chinese ; and they are utterly 
non-economic. If we wanted to make Manchuria politically safe, 
Jehol should be made as specifically Mongol as Khingan already is, 
for that would make both Russian and Chinese encroachments 
impracticable. But this Mongol belt would mean no kind of 
economic or commercial rivalry for anyone who was interested 
in the economic and commercial development of the area. Orderly 
development of the area, then, seems to require—the Marches to 
be Mongol, the Sungari basin to be densely peopled with Chinese 
farmers, and the control to be Japanese, based on the economic 
development of the mineralised hinterland of Dairen. 

Manchuria has only four products which are abundant, not 
wanted at home, and of immediate value abroad—soya and wheat, 
timber and coal, though iron may make a fifth ; but it can support 
a large population on subsistence agriculture, if they are good 
farmers, which the Cossacks are not. It has also always had good 
enough navigation on the rivers (1,000 miles on the Sungari) to 
support a considerable trade. Even a century ago there seem 
to have been 10,000 junks collecting soya and other products for 
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400-miles along the Liao, and bean-products were being shipped to 
Swatow to fertilise plantations which gave a return-cargo of sugar 
to Manchuria. 

To-day the country supplies about 63 per cent. of the whole 
world output of soya—a quaint and excessive reward of bad farm- 
ing. The climate favours a high percentage of oil in the bean, as 
of gluten in the wheat ; and September is so warm and dry, especi- 
ally in the Sungari valley, that ripening is perfect, and harvesting 
is very easy. The ease encouraged laziness, e.g. in harvesting the 
beans, the plants being just pulled up and left to dry until ‘ they 
shelled themselves.’ This seems to be the cause of the curious 
‘ bacterialisation ’ of the soil which gave Manchuria a practical 
monopoly of the soya trade. 

Now the coal and (?) the iron are more important than the wheat 
and the soya. The coal has been worked for 3,000 years, first for 
smelting copper and later for the kilns of the old Korean porcelain 
industry. It is found, especially at Fushun, in huge ‘ bowls’ with 
sides of solid coal some 150 feet deep ; it is good coking coal, and 
is covered with a ‘roof’ of oil-shale, which must be removed to 
quarry the coal. With the coal on the spot as fuel for distilling the 
oil, here is the cheapest oil-shale industry in the world. 

The iron-ore is in the same district and present in immense 
quantities, but it has a low metal-content. At the same time, if 
success attends the concentration process which is being tried, 
Manchuria may become one of the World producers of pig-iron. 





We may now attempt to answer the question about the value 
of the region to the three Powers between which it is squeezed. 

‘ Russia ’ is a vast collection of natural regions, with thousands 
of square miles available for agricultural and pastoral develop- 
ment, including every product which Manchuria can produce, 
with great and undeveloped resources of mineral wealth and timber 
for industrial development, including every product found in 
Manchuria, and with a relatively tiny population, officially returned 
at ‘less than 15 to the square mile,’ i.e. a density only one-fifth that 
of Manchuria (1927). Russia seems, then, to have no claim what- 
ever in the land—as a home for surplus population, or as a source 
of food or other raw materials, 

China is an agricultural country, with a dreadful surplus of under- 
fed people, who make admirable farmers on small plots devoted 
to subsistence agriculture. She has peopled the country, and so 
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to has some claim to rule it ; but at present she lacks the power to do 
ae this, and the land belonged to her Manchu emperors, not to her. 
It is now claiming to belong to them still ; and it was China herself 
dle that, in 1928, separated the administrative district of Jehol from 
va Inner Mongolia, and made it an integral part of Manchuria, chang- 
as ing the Tung-San-Sheng (* Eastern Three Provinces ’) into Tung-Sze- 
te Sheng (‘ Eastern Four Provinces’). The land may make a happy 
8 home for millions of Chinese, but only if it is under enlightened and 
he competent rule. 
"y Japan is profoundly interested in the land as a supply-base for an 
” industrialised sea-folk, driven into industrial development by the 
al poverty of her islands and the fecundity of her people. She has 
the political genius and the racial virility to rule, but has no right 
at todoso. She cannot people the land, but she can make immediate 
ie and full use of its mineral wealth, its surplus food, and its com- 
r mercial opportunities by land and sea. 
h There is one other factor of importance, which has been wholly 
d neglected except by a few people gifted with both knowledge and 
insight, notably Mr. Owen Lattimer; it is the Mongol people. 
. There are no Manchus now in Manchuria, but they are represented 
by Mongols, who are concentrated in the north-west, i.e. along the 
¥ border of Mongolia ; and, like their kinsmen west of the frontier, 
if they are being rapidly modernised. They have broken away from 
, Buddhism, which was never a suitable religion for these ‘ Children 
Me of the Blue Wolf’ or for such a land as Mongolia ; but, like all the 
inhabitants of a temperate zone where it is sufficiently ‘ continental ’ 
: to make their sacred colour that of an unclouded sky, they are 
; profoundly religious, and are sufficiently ‘ of the desert’ for Islam 
. to be able to make a strong appeal to them. 
‘ They are a patriarchal people, under chieftainships which are 
4 divided into tribes ; they are all Mongols (‘ Braves ’), and their tribes 
F are called Banners. If the reactionary old princes of Inner Mon- 
: golia and the revolutionary young leaders of Outer Mongolia are 
7 eliminated, and a Pan-Mongol and Moslem State matures, it will 
, soon settle most of the questions between Russia and Japan, Russia 
; and China, and China and Japan—in its own favour ; and the first 


plank in its programme will be that Mongolia and lands inhabited 
by Mongols are to be Mongol. 











THE CAMELLIA. 
BY C. KENDAL. 


I. 


THE door shut: she heard his step on the stair, the opening and 
closing of the hall door; he was gone. They had said that they 
loved one another, that they belonged only to each other, that 
it had been so always. 

A moment ago he had been there, yet she did not try to fix 
him now in her memory, though the fire and lovely gravity of 
his presence was still with her. He was too near and too far. 
She looked past the place where he had stood, to the window, 
which was open wide and uncurtained to the mild night of an 
early spring. Beyond it, had she wished, she could have seen 
the , park, the trees, the lights of London, and beyond again, a 
stretch of dark country fading into distance. But she did not 
look, not.even at the road below. She would not watch him 
go. She would not draw upon the contour of their hour together 
a@ moment in which he could not share. All things were to be 
shared by them in the future: she did not even now feel her 
own existence, it had passed from her and she was free of it. 
She had now nothing of her own. 

She turned back into the room. Within its sheltered space 
the realisation of her happiness came to her, held her, and re- 
leased her into a new world. Standing on a spur of mountain, 
she watched the high clouds which streamed and strove with the 
wind in a stormy triumph of colour and sound, yet converged 
into silence upon the point that had been his hand in hers. Space 
and light were the background for the flower she saw rising in 
the cleft of the black rock at her feet. Cradled in ice, flower- 
ing to the sun and radiant sky, she saw it in its perfection of 
petal and leaf, and knew it for her own. All shapes of virgin 
loveliness, all fair images of pride and of choice, austere and yet 
passionate were at that moment in her sight. Everything that 
she had believed to be beautiful was true: all truth was beauty. 

For a long time she stood, then, remembering that he had 
spoken of flowers which he had left for her in the hall, and that 
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they must be given water, she went to find them. On the table 
outside her door was a basket of camellias. Pink and white they 
lay there among their smooth glossy leaves, each flower a world 
of its own, encircled, complete, its secret centre quiet and hidden. 
Carrying one of them she returned to her study and sat down. 
As if each detail were etched within a sphere of crystal, she saw 
again that evening of her childhood which had dyed the- real 
stuff of her life, and yet had failed, through her own weakness, 
until now, to determine its pattern. She knew that to-night, for 
the first time, she had the right to look at it, to see it for what 
it was, the opening key to the longings of her life, and the answer 
to the mystery which she held now in her hand. Looking from 
the flower on her knee to the dark patch of window, she saw it 
all again, and recognised the end and the beginning. 


II. 


The day of the party came at last. There had been, it is 
true, other parties, but nothing of this kind. All the other gather- 
ings to which Marie and Joyce had been asked had been held in 
ordinary houses and from the simple hours of five to eight, or 
from six to nine, with a nursery tea in the middle, round games, 
and perhaps a conjurer. 

This was to be different. It was being given by a group of 
parents in the town, and to it about 100 children had been in- 
vited. A large hall had been engaged, there was to be a band 


' and a dance. For weeks past the large white card had stood 


on the nursery mantelpiece, and Marie, looking at it, had counted 
the days and even the hours. If she could have planned her 
own day she would have read for eight hours out of the twenty- 
four, and danced for the remainder. 

Here at last was the day itself. She woke early with the 
delicious sense of anticipation that breaks upon consciousness even 
before sleep is over, and wondered how she could wait till evening. 
During the morning she felt the queer pain of excitement: it 
spread and gripped her round the waist so that she had to make 
an excuse to lie flat on the floor for a moment or two every half- 
hour. The world seemed drawn into the nursery, as if the action 
of the universe was of no account, and only what was happening 
in that room mattered. Even the air outside seemed hushed : 
men swept the road in front of the house, the butcher boy arrived 
with meat, the postman propped his bicycle against the knob of 
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the gateway. Would all these things happen just the same to- 
morrow, and on ordinary days afterwards? She watched her 
dress being taken from its drawer, and shaken out by her mother, 
a white silk dress with some simple embroidery across the bodice, 
There was a sash of thick yellow silk for her, and a blue one for 
Joyce. Both were spread on the nursery table and ironed, then 
laid together on the bed in the spare room together with other 
white and frilly garments. The shoes and stockings came last, 
long white silk stockings and bronze heelless dancing sandals with 
elastic round the instep. Marie’s foot was little and slim. She 
loved to feel the earth under it as she walked. 

At dinner there was stewed mutton, and afterwards, apple 
dumplings. Hannah, their old nurse, said: ‘ You children be 
careful what you eat to-night.’ Marie ached so much with the 
excitement of waiting that she did not want to eat a crumb, and 
knew that when the evening came she would not be hungry. 
Joyce was different. She was liable to eat and drink all kinds 
of strange foods, and then to say, ‘I feel rather sick.’ Why did 
Joyce do things like that ? As if food mattered : nothing mattered 
except the party, and the shiny floor, and the way in which the 
sky seemed to be part of the whole thrilling newness of it all. 
When Hannah had put her and Joyce to rest on their beds after 
dinner, and drawn the green curtains tight, she fell asleep from 
sheer weariness of thought, and dreamt that she danced and danced 
by herself through the blue air tingling with stars and coloured 
lights, till she alighted on the largest star of all, and behold it 
was a flower. She woke up, and there was Hannah lighting the 
gas; tea was laid on the nursery table, and soon it would be 
time to get ready. 

At last they were in the cab. It smelt of boots, of leather, 
of smoky pipes, and of some faint scent. On the old black rug 
Marie saw something gleaming, and picked it up. Someone had 
dropped a camellia bud, and it lay there, shy, waxen and com- 
posed, in her pink little hand. She did not know where to put 
it, so she tucked it inside the folds of her sash. Neither Joyce 
nor Hannah had noticed. 

Here was the hall. Lights from two incandescent lamps flung 
a wide glare over the pavement, and half-across the road. Cabs 
were following each other fast, children and their nurses got out 
and went up the steps and inside, chattering to each other in 
quite an ordinary way, and looking as if this was quite an ordi- 
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nary evening, all except Marie and Joyce. Hannah, however, 
was just the same as she would have been in the nursery at home. 
She marshalled them both inside the door, and went with them 
to a funny room at the end of a passage, where she hung up their 
coats and hats, and smoothed their hair with the nursery comb 
taken from her old bag. Most of the other little girls had coloured 
frocks, and satin shoes to match. Marie looked down at her own 
white embroidered dress and bronze dancing shoes. She glanced 
in a mirror for the first time, and suddenly it seemed rather odd 
that she and Joyce had no hair ribbons like all the other little 
girls. Joyce’s hair was golden-coloured, Marie’s was dark brown, 
and they wore it loose on their shoulders. She began to feel 
rather lost, without knowing why, and was glad when a lady she 
knew by sight took her and Joyce up a wide staircase to the hall, 
where she handed them over to another lady who at once brought 
up a collection of little boys who twirled their programme pencils 
shyly, and then asked Marie and Joyce to dance. 

The hall was soon full of movement and colour. Joyce was 
carried off at once by some school friends who had brothers of 
her own age, and Marie was taken hold of by three boys in turn 
who danced indifferently well, but about whom she soon began 
to feel anxious, in case she should have to dance with them again. 
They were very solid and serious, and several times they trod on 
her toes. There were still two or three spaces left on her card, 
and when the first of these arrived and the interval was over, 
she stayed still in her corner, rather glad to be by herself. Was 
it, after all, quite as lovely as she had expected? She did not 
feel sure. But of course, there was a band, and dancing cards, 
and dear little thin pencils with silk tassels, and a floor that 
seemed to carry you along of itself. What things she would have 
to tell mother when she got home. She sat looking before her, 
making a list in her mind, with the dance and herself forgotten, 
then realised suddenly that she was not alone. 

Standing against the wall at right angles to her was a boy. 
In that first moment it seemed to Marie that he was almost grown 
up. At any rate he was much taller than she was. His hair was 
dark, he had blue eyes and a very determined chin. He held his 
hands loosely in his pockets, his feet were placed tightly together. 
The toes touched, and Marie counted the deep creases in the shiny 
patent leather. There was something determined even in the 
creases of the shoes and in the way the laces were tied. She had 
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never seen shoes like these before. Her gaze travelled up again 
to his face, and their eyes met. He stared at her for a moment 
and then smiled, a faint rather shy smile, not as if he were a stranger, 
but as if he did not know whether she would like it or not. But 
she smiled too, and suddenly he walked across the space between 
them, and put his back against the wall beside her. Still he said 
nothing. Marie was not surprised, and though she had no idea 
as to what would happen next she did not move or speak. She 
did not feel there was a need. Presently there was a movement 
from the doorways. People began to stream back into the room, 
and the band struck up again. So soon as the waltz began the 
boy made Marie a stiff little bow, and said: ‘My name is Ruffy, 
what is yours? Anyhow, please will you dance with me?’ ‘I’m 
Marie, yes, do let’s.’ 

He took her hand gravely with his palm held out flat in rather 
a queer way she thought, and they began to dance. Then she 
forgot about everything else; the hall, the people round her, 
the funny artificial trees in the corner past which they went over 
and over again, the very ground her feet touched, all were for- 
gotten. She knew nothing but that she was moving in a state 
of unimaginable happiness. Seas stretched before her, with waves 
tumbling in the light of early morning and shores of endless 
rippling sand, clouds in long ranks that danced and held tight 
in perpetual movement floated over her head, many flowers were 
before her eyes. She did not feel Ruffy’s hand, but occasionally 
she looked at a speck of dust on the black stuff on his coat-sleeve, 
and it seemed to her to be as important as a thousand worlds. 
The music slackened, emphasised, drew into heavier fuller sound, 
and was still. They fell into a laughing and rather dizzy heap 
on two chairs. 

‘I say,’ said the boy, ‘that was splendid.’ 

‘Yes, wasn’t it,’ replied Marie, ‘ only it went so fast. I wish 
we could have gone on for ages. I believe we should have danced 
right to the edge of the world, as if we were standing on the sun 
when it goes down red behind the elms.’ 

The boy looked at her, and both of them laughed. There 
seemed suddenly so many things to laugh at, and to speak of, 
as if between then and before the dance a new world had been 
opened. Ten minutes ago, was it, and she had not known him ! 
It could not be. She felt as if she had known him for ever. She 
had no worry as to what he felt about it, nor did she wish to ask 
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him any questions. She wished to stay where she was and not 
be interrupted by other people. 

‘Shall we sit here, or would you like me to get you an ice ?’ 
said Rufty; he had folded his arms across his chest, and stood 
with his back to the hall, as if between her and the rest of the 
world. 

‘Oh,’ said Marie, ‘I’ve never eaten an ice yet, but can’t we 
stay here? I would rather talk to you.’ 

He did not argue, or reply. He sat down at once beside her 
chair, on the step of a little platform, and locked his hands tightly 
round his drawn-up knees. Then he said, looking into the distance : 

‘We must dance together again. I have so many important 
things to say to you. Where do you live? I have never seen 
you before.’ 

‘I live in the yellow house opposite the big trees in Wellington 
Road,’ she said, ‘the ones where all the nests are, you know, 
and there’s a pond under the trees, and you can see the colour 
of king-cups in it even from our window, and once I saw a king- 
fisher, though he didn’t stay. But it’s difficult to get away from 
Hannah and the others to go by oneself. You know how lovely 
king-cups look reflected in water, don’t you, still water I mean.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ruffy, ‘I do; in dancing water like the river below 
our house you can throw sticks, but there are no reflections.’ 

‘Is that where you live?’ asked Marie. ‘I’ve often passed 
that house with Hannah, and once I believe I saw you. In the 
daytime do you wear a blue suit, and very thick black boots ? 
Once I saw a boy like that sitting on the bridge throwing sticks 
into the stream. It must have been you.’ 

‘Then—you were the girl who carried the hedgehog ?’ 

‘Yes, I wanted to take him to school in my little basket, so 
that he should not be lonely,’ said Marie. 

They both laughed again, then stopped together, time was 
going, and there was so much to say. Marie began: 

‘Tell me, why have I only seen you once ?’ 

‘ Well, that’s because I go to school in another part of England. 
Are you good at geography ? Never mind, I'll tell you. There 
are mountains there, and we climb them on half-holidays. Do 
you think you could climb a mountain one day? It’s jolly as 
one goes higher, and there are funny scents, and shouting birds 
in the upper stretches, and leaping streams between the rocks. 
Sometimes we have picnics and stay up there the whole day.’ 
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‘I’ve never seen a mountain,’ said Marie. ‘I suppose it’s 
much bigger than our hills here, the highest, with the clump of 
trees at the very top?’ 

‘Yes, much higher, and there are grey stony paths that wind 
up, you need very thick boots.’ He looked at her. ‘We must 
climb them,’ he said. ‘I’m sixteen, how old are you ?’ 

Marie said that she was twelve, that she went to the High 
School, that she had two younger brothers and a sister. Joyce 
at this moment walked past them, and smiled. She was hand 
in hand with a stout lady who was taking her to a new partner, 

People began to come back into the room, the musicians were 
tuning up. They broke into a lively air, and a fat little boy 
with a pink face came up to Marie, looked at his card, and mur- 
mured, ‘I think this is our dance, isn’t it?’ She came back to 
the ordinary world, and was suddenly dreadfully frightened. She 
said to Ruffy, ‘ When will you come back again?’ He said just 
as simply, ‘I shall soon come back; will you give me the dance 
before supper, please?’ Then he bowed to her and went away. 

Marie found the little boy kind and quite a good dancer. In 
the interval they went up to the main corridor, and sat on an 
uncomfortable sofa under a window hung with paper lanterns. 
Marie heard about the supper, the band, the floor, the chances 
of skating next week in Farmer Cox’s meadow, but though she 
listened and replied her mind was not in what she said. She 
was living in another world. She was not old enough to define 
her delight, or even to look at it consciously. Later on she would 
know it for what it had been, and see it as a jewel red and glow- 
ing in her hand, or as a shell opening its delicate spirals from 
its rosy centre, later still she would know that she had been 
taken possession of by something, which, in its fearless and aloof 
perfection was the expression of the inmost longings of her mind. 
Years after she would know all this, but not then. At that mo- 
ment she turned only to the immediate rapture: he would under- 
stand all the things she thought of most, the shapes of trees against 
the sky, the rush of wings as the skylarks rose from the corn, all 
the little things that had been hers alone, and which she now 
knew she could speak of, and be understood. 

She walked into the corridor after the next dance, and there 
sat Joyce, alone on a buffet. She shook back her yellow hair, 
and looked at Marie. ‘Are you enjoying this?’ she said; ‘I 
am. I think it’s lovely. I hope Hannah doesn’t come for us 
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early. I want to be the last one left in Sir Roger.’ Just then 
her partner appeared, and they were separated. 

No. 11 was announced. Marie saw Ruffy coming to her from 
the far end of the hall. She stood up. There were to be only 
sixteen dances, five after supper, and she had so many things to 
say, and to ask him. As soon as they had begun to dance she 
said : 

‘Tell me all about your school: do you play football, and 
have you a special jersey, and what colour is it? What are you 
going to be, and when will you come here next ?’ 

Ruffy smiled and looked down into her face. 

‘Yes, we play football and fives, and we go long tramps in 
the hills even in winter. I shall come back in the spring. If 
you will come I will show you where the first primroses grow. 
It’s rather a damp place. Would you have very thick boots ? 
Of course I should carry you across the stream where it was too 
broad for you to jump.’ 

‘I should have to ask mother, but I expect she’d let me,’ 
said Marie. He had not said what he was going to be. 

The room was getting hot and crowded. Through the window 
the branches of a tree rustled and beat. The moon looked in: 
it was a mild clear night. They stopped dancing, and without 
any word pushed away a curtain, opened the door of a long window, 
and unseen by anyone, slipped outside. Clear starry silence greeted 
them: there was the sound of a distant train, the Convent clock 
struck the hour, but these sounds only made deeper the quiet- 
ness in which they stood. Marie was aware that even the thoughts 
which had been her exciting companions up to now were hers 
no longer: the moment was not hers: it was theirs. She put 
out her hand and touched his sleeve. 

‘I should like to stay with you always,’ she said, ‘ what shall 
we do?’ 

Ruffy was standing with his hands behind his back, leaning 
against the railing of the little balcony. He said quietly: ‘I’m 
going to be a doctor. As soon as I have enough money I shall 
marry you, and we shall never leave each other.’ 

Marie replied: ‘ Yes, of course, could we live in a house by 
a stream? Oh, what lovely things we shall do,’ and she stood 
looking out across the lights of the town to the dark space of 
fields and hills which she knew lay behind, seeing the future of 
endless happiness that lay before her. 
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Neither of them had thought of it as a winter night, but the 
boy said suddenly, ‘Stay where you are,’ and had gone. He 
came back with his thick blue coat and wrapped it round her, 
‘You mustn’t catch cold,’ he said, and then after a little while, 
‘Do you know we have forgotten all about supper, and I must 
get you some.’ They went back through the window, closed the 
hasp, and found themselves alone in the hall. Everyone else had 
gone down to supper. Ruffy stood still, and Marie said, ‘ Let’s 
take hands and go round in the middle. It’s all ours,’ and they 
danced and swung on the shining floor till the coloured lights were 
whirling fires above their heads, and Marie’s hair was flying. She 
smoothed it into place as well as she could. ‘ Please, will you tie 
my sash for me ?’ she said. He knelt down and did so at once, 
He was very commanding but very gentle: she knew already that 
she did not wish to be out of his sight. 

In the supper room where they were almost alone he found 
her a high chair, and chose for her first a ham sandwich, and then 
amacaroon. He sat on the edge of a table, and began on a sausage 
roll. They spoke very little, but at last the boy said: ‘I’m 
afraid we’ve not got very long before the next dance, and after 
that I shan’t see you again to-night. But that won’t matter, 
because everything is settled, and we will go for the primroses 
the day after I come back. You won’t forget.’ 

She said: ‘I shall not forget, and you will come as soon as 
you can.’ 

The music began as she spoke. Ruffy had half the sausage 
roll in his hand. He looked at it in a perplexed kind of way 
for a moment, then placed it carefully on the top of a tall cup- 
board. ‘ We can’t keep our partners waiting,’ he said, ‘and I 
must finish this because it has been part of our supper. I shall 
come back for it.’ He took her hand and they walked upstairs. 
At the top, looking at her he said: ‘I shall come as soon as I 
can.’ They both began to dance with their other partners. 

It must have been about ten minutes later that the first alarm 
of fire was given. There was some confusion on a staircase lead- 
ing to one of the galleries of the ball-room, the music stopped 
abruptly and almost at once a gentleman came on to the plat- 
form, clapped his hands for silence, and spoke. He said: ‘No 
one is in any danger, but there has been a small outbreak of fire 
in one of the lower rooms, I want all of you to leave the hall at 
once by the two doors and the garden doors and wait outside. 
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Will girls stand in one group and the boys in another? Your 
coats will be brought out to you.’ 

Some of the small girls began to cry, one little boy also, but 
all of them did as they had been told, and in a few minutes they 
were outside, shivering a little in their thin frocks. The hall was 
still bright, but suddenly from behind it a long shaft of flame 
tore the still air, and there was a crash of splintering wood and 
falling bricks. Joyce crossed the hall to Marie and they stood 
now together on the pavement. They were not frightened, but 
did not speak; they found afterwards that their chief anxiety 
had been for their coats, hats, and shoes, which would be diffi- 
cult to replace. Marie imagined Ruffy to be as safe as they were, 
and she had not expected to see him again. Presently wraps 
and coats were brought out and distributed, and in a few minutes 
Hannah appeared, grasped the whole position at once, and took 
both of them in charge. She bundled Joyce into a pile of shawls, 
and handed Marie her shoe-bag. As she slipped her dancing sandals 
inside it she was aware of a voice behind her, of one lady talking 
to another : ; 

‘Yes, but no one must know to-night, none of the children. 
They say he insisted on going back for something he had put 
on the top of a cupboard: the floor wasn’t safe by then and he 
fell through: hush.’ 

Across a wide dark chasm Marie heard and knew. She fastened 
her shoe and stood up. She would never see him again. 

She learnt one thing only in the hours and days that followed. 
If she spoke of him to no one she could not lose him. 

When she was undressing that night something pink and small 
dropped on the floor. It was the camellia, still curved but un- 
opened. She put it away in her brown play cupboard. Then 
she undid her sash: it had been very tightly tied. 


Il. 


All this.she remembered and saw again as she sat by the win- 
dow and the night closed round her. A little breeze blew across 
her face, and the flower dropped from her knee. She stooped to 
find it, and, with the movement, the picture changed and another 
took its place in the memoried sequence of her thought—a picture 
of the night before her marriage. Death had ended that marriage 
years ago, and time had dusted the traces of it from her life, but 
its details were still vivid in her recollection. Persuaded to it 
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by pity, by compassion, by despair which was the fruit of a long. 
ing which must be, she believed, for ever unfilled, she had deliber- 
ately faced it so, and had then thrown her energies into the needs 
and doings of the hour, and had bound her mind to trifles, 

On the last night in the home of her childhood she had sat 
in her bedroom with Joyce, prolonging, by an unspoken agree- 
ment, a conversation in which both had taken refuge, and which 
yet held nothing of more importance than the set of a sleeve, 
the texture of a dress. At last Joyce got up to go. Marie stood 
up too. 

‘ By the way,’ she said, ‘I shall leave my old brown cupboard 
here. It has been here so long: it seems a pity to move it now,’ 

Joyce bent down and opened the door. 

‘ But it’s empty,’ she said, ‘have you packed all it held?’ 

‘ Almost,’ replied Marie, ‘I had a great clearance this after- 
noon. There was really only one thing in it that mattered, and 
I burnt that, I could not take it where I am going.’ 


IV. 


She sat for a long time in the chair, and the night grew deeper. 
Still she did not move. If she stayed there she would not need 
to end the day, and time would stretch on into to-morrow when 
she would see him again. Suddenly from her desk the telephone- 
bell rang, striking the quietness of the house, and, as it seemed 
to her, of the whole city. She took up the receiver. From the 
other end came the voice she had last heard. 

* Are you all right ?’ 

* Yes, perfectly, are you safe ?’ 

‘Safe ? yes, of course, I am in my room. I am afraid I have 
wakened you, but I wanted to hear your voice again. Will you 
sleep now? I shall come to you very early, as soon as I can.’ 

She said : 

‘Yes, you are safe, you will come when you can.’ 

She did not close the window. Still holding the camellia she 
sat down again in her chair, and suddenly was asleep. She had 
not slept so since she was a little girl. 




















THE SPANISH ADVENTURE 
OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. P. HAWKES. 


I, 


On the evening of the 8th of August, 1808, there was a din of 
conversation in the crowded rooms of the ‘ Killigrew Arms’ at 
Falmouth. At that time, it is true, in every town of the United 
Kingdom men were discussing excitedly the news from Spain, 
but nowhere was the amazing effort of the Spanish people to rid 
themselves of French domination canvassed with more enthusiasm 
than in the Cornish haven whence for a century and more the 
famous packets of His Majesty’s Post Office had carried mails 
and passengers to the Spanish Atlantic ports, the Spanish Main 
and Spanish South America. 

Three months had passed since the epic events of the Dos de 
Mayo in Madrid had first stirred public feeling throughout Great 
Britain into sympathy with the heroism of Pedro Velarde and 
Luis Daoiz, and to execration of Murat’s ruthless massacres in 
the Plaza de Palacio. And just afterwards had followed the 
magical ‘seven days,’ during which, by what seemed almost 
supernatural agency, the fiery cross of national insurrection had 
flamed from end to end of the Peninsula. Each district had 
instantaneously produced its Junta to mobilise every item of its 
human and material resources against the brutality of the in- 
vader. It was to be Guerra d Cuchillo—War to the Knife. In 
June had begun the incredible defence of Zaragoza by José de 
Palafox, with a priest and a couple of farm-hands as his chiefs 
of staff and a small garrison of townsmen and their womenfolk, 
against the assaults of Napoleon’s hitherto resistless veterans. - 
Carlos IV, the king-abdicant, was a pensioner of the French 
Government at Compiégne, while his son, Ferdinand, was confined 
in Talleyrand’s chiteau at Valencay, and the Spanish regular 
troops had been expatriated to reinforce the French armies in 
Central Europe. But the very rocks and stones of Spain cried 
out against the French atrocities, and Murat, beneath whose heel 
the capital was writhing, took care to keep an escort of his Cavalry 
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ready day and night at the Palacio Real for duty with Joseph 
Buonaparte’s travelling carriage. 

And now had come the news that set Falmouth and all England 
in a ferment of enthusiasm: Dupont and 20,000 Frenchmen had 
surrendered to Castafios and his guerilleros at Baylen; and, what 
appealed especially to Falmouth ears, the captain of the incoming 
packet from Gibraltar reported that Sir Hew Dalrymple, the 
Governor of the Rock, had left to take command against Junot 
in Portugal, and that off the mouth.of the Mondego the ship 
had passed transports carrying Sir Arthur Wellesley and his ex- 
peditionary force from Ireland to ‘an unknown destination.’ The 
air was thick with rumour. Boney himself was marching south 
with 200,000 men; Sir John Moore and his brigades had been 
recalled from Sweden ; Sir Harry Burrard had been sent for from 
Calshot Castle, and the quays of the eastern channel ports were 
heaped with munitions for the brave Spaniards who, alone among 
continental peoples, had proved that the French were not in- 
vincible. Was the ‘Spanish Ulcer’ already developing symptoms 
that might be fatal to Napoleon? Was the map of Europe, rolled 
up so ruefully after Austerlitz by the dying Pitt, about to unroll 
itself? Such were questions that flew tumultuously from mouth 
to mouth among the company at the ‘ Killigrew Arms’ as, with 
an even louder clatter, a chaise and pair galloped up the ‘ One 
Street’ and stopped at the docr. Three travellers, with only 
hand luggage it was observed, leapt out and at once were heard 
in vociferous discussion with the landlord, who, sailing-list in hand, 
was trying to explain to them that the packet for Corunna had 
left two hours ago and that a week must pass before the next 
one sailed. Angry disappointment rose high in their voices as 
the three men raged into the coffee-room demanding food and 
drink; for, it appeared, they had posted day and night from 
as far east as Brighton to catch the boat for Spain. Two of them, 
from their accent and the names of O’Hara and Fitzgerald which 
they inscribed in the inn-book, were clearly Irishmen. The third 
and most notable of the party, a powerfully built man in the early 
thirties, whose fine head and features endorsed the authority of 
his intolerant eye, was an Englishman. And his impetuous 
signature in the book was that of Walter Savage Landor. 


With Landor impulse and action were synonymous. At 
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Brighton a few hours since, he had suddenly determined to sail 
at once for Spain; and now, impotent, chafing at the delay, he 
must kick his heels in Falmouth for a week. Upstairs in his room 
he sat down to write to Southey, to whom he owed a letter; for 
during the short Brighton interlude a bulky envelope, which was 
still unopened, had arrived for him directed in the poet’s well- 
known handwriting. Southey was an assiduous correspondent, 
enclosing from time to time his latest MSS. for Landor’s criticism, 
and this particular packet happened to contain the first draft 
of his Kehama epic—unfinished until two years later. There 
would be time enough for the recipient to deal with this and to 
explain his latest lightning plan to Southey. The two men had 
been on terms of intimate friendship since first they had met at 
Oxford fifteen years before. Landor had come up to Trinity 
from a private tutor’s after having been removed from Rugby 
in consequence of an altercation with the headmaster on the 
subjects of bullying and a Latin quantity—with regard to both 
of which, as it turned out, Landor was in the right. Southey, 
a year senior, was at Balliol after having been expelled from West- 
minster for participation in the rebellion against Vincent, the head- 
master. Within a year Landor had been sent down for firing a 
charge of buckshot through the window of some Tory undergraduate, 
and Southey had left Oxford to join Coleridge and Lovell in their 
fantastic plan of founding a ‘ Pantisocratic republic.’ For, like 
most young Radicals of their day, the two men had drunk deep 
draughts of Rousseau and of the heady Jacobin spirit then being 
distilled in Paris. Both were ardently republican, but with this 
difference : Landor was a pagan and an aristocrat in revolt against 
monarchy, for which he would substitute a republic on the classic 
model ; while Southey’s bourgeois soul was moved by a Christian 
compassion for the sufferings of the poor. His nature was gentler 
than Landor’s, and reacted more easily to the influence of imme- 
diate companions and surroundings; so that his republicanism 
did not long survive his settling down at Keswick to a successful 
literary career, and was finally drowned in the official butt of 
sherry that accompanied his appointment to the Laureateship. 
Since 1798, when he had published Gebir, his long Miltonic 
poem, Landor had written nothing, but had been wandering to 
and fro between Bath and Wells, Bristol and Warwick, Paris and 


. London, possessed by a demon of unrestful unproductiveness. In 


Paris six years ago he had met the First Consul—‘ an ungenerous, 
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ungentlemanly, unmanly Corsican ’—who had aroused at once 
his instinctive misgiving and dislike. Since then had come the 
Empire. Napoleon, a potential harbinger of the revival of Roman 
republicanism, had proved himself a traitor; the Tribune had 
become a tyrant, acclaimed by the very people whose ideals he 
had subverted. The Peace of Tilsit had confirmed the menace 
of the 18th Brumaire; Buonaparte had crushed the Germans, 
made satellites of the Russians, and was now scheming to subjugate 
Spain. 

But the Spanish people were standing up to the bully like 
the small boys whom Landor had championed in the past at 
Rugby. Moreover, Landor was above all an Englishman and 
was moved to his depths by the French threat to England: for 
once he was in accord with the mass feeling of his countrymen 
and even with the fighting fervour of the aristocratic military 
caste whom he hated. On his leaving Oxford his godfather, General 
Powell—an ex-governor of Gibraltar—had offered to obtain him 
a cornetcy if he would suppress his republican views, and Landor 
had indignantly refused. But if he would not seek a commission 
in the monarchist army of his own country, Landor determined 
to prove his detestation of the French by fighting with the Spaniards. 
He had ample means: he was his own master; he would offer 
his sword and his money to the people of Spain. At Brighton 
he had heard that a Falmouth packet was sailing for Corunna 
on August the 8th, and with his two recruits he had posted the 
whole width of the south coast, only to miss it by two hours. 
No matter. Here was such stuff for a letter to Southey as he 
had never yet written! 


‘Nothing that I do,’ he wrote, ‘ will create much surprise in 
those who know my character. Iam going to Spain. In three days 
I shall have sailed.’ (A sanguine anticipation of the scheduled 
time!) ‘At Brighton one evening I preached a crusade to two 
auditors. Inclination was not wanting, and in a few minutes every- 
thing was fixed. I am now about to express a wish at which your 
gentler soul will shudder. May every Frenchman out of France 
perish! May the Spaniards not spare one! I am learning night 
and day the Spanish language. I ought not to give my opinion of 
it at present, but I confess it appears to me such as I should have 
expected to hear spoken by a Roman slave sulky from the bastinado ! 
I hope to join the Spanish army immediately on my landing, and I 
wish only to fight as a private soldier.’ 
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The letter despatched, and others to his lawyers and his bankers, 
Landor spent the remainder of the seven days in annotating 
Southey’s epic, wrestling with his Spanish grammar, supplement- 
ing his inadequate outfit from the shops in the port, and in taking 
long furious walks, sometimes accompanied by the two Irishmen, 
but more often alone : for they found the time pass more pleasantly 
in the quayside taverns. 

But at last came the day of sailing, and the three of them 
with their scanty gear were bundled into a dinghy to be rowed 
out with the mail bags to the packet lying ready for sea off Trefusis 
Point. And soon the anchor wasshort up. The Spanish adventure 
had begun. 


II. 


A brisk north-easter sang in the halyards as it hustled the 
packet down the Carrick roads. On she ran before the friendly 
breeze, until the glimmering waste of the Atlantic opened ahead. 
Landor and the two Irishmen stood and watched the skipper, 
Captain Atkins, and his bo’sun superintending the clearing of the 
guns and the due ordering of the stands of muskets, cutlasses 
and boarding pikes. The Corunna packet was a 200-ton brig, 
like most of her sisters. She carried a crew of twenty-five, with 
an armament of some small carronades and, as stern chaser, a 
long nine-pounder of the special Post Office pattern. For all 
down the long sea-chord of the Biscay arc from Finistére in Brittany 
to Finisterra in Spain the French privateers were a menace to 
British shipping, the Falmouth packets being their favourite 
quarry. The packet skippers had orders never to fight if fight- 
ing could be avoided, and their fast vessels could usually show 
a clean pair of heels to any Frenchman. But the skippers of the 
Cherbourg chasse-marées and the Breton luggers out of Brest and 
Quimper vied with those of the Girondais letters-of-marque and 
the Basque whalers from St. Jean de Luz in trying for a Falmouth 
prize. 

To Landor the seas seemed clear enough both of Frenchmen 
and foul weather, until on the second night the wind veered round 
and rose to gale force from the opposite quarter. The Irishmen 
took to their berths and lay groaning, though the next day there 


_ was a calm and the ship rolled idly in the trough of the seas. 


Landor stormed up and down the heaving deck, his passionate 
energy inflamed by this inaction forced on him by the elements. 
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Captain Atkins was irritable and apprehensive of attack ; and on 
the fourth evening, sure enough, they sighted a larger vessel which 
was undoubtedly a French privateer. Fate, however, relented, 
for a slant of rising wind and the gathering darkness enabled the 
packet to draw off unmolested. But the alternate storm and 
calm continued, and, after making landfall off Cape Ortegal, for 
forty-eight hours the little ship was the sport of the Atlantic rollers 
within two miles of the coastline of Galicia, before, on the eighth 
day out from home, battered and damaged, she managed somehow 
to crawl into Corunna Harbour. 

No time was to be lost. Landor and his companions, the first 
British volunteers for the Spanish national army, scrambled im- 
patiently up the landing-steps without more than the briefest 
adieux to Captain Atkins—to whom, however, Landor some months 
later sent the present of a compass as a memento of ‘ the pleasant 
and instructive hours spent in his company on the voyage.’ 

‘But the faces which they saw around them on the quays were 
scarcely expressive of Sunny Spain. Here were no gay caballeros 
and vivacious sefioritas, but men and women wearing an air of 
resolution that seemed to testify to an implacable purpose. 

Charles Stuart, a rising young diplomatist, had been sent to 
Corunna some weeks previously by the Foreign Office to ascer- 
tain the requirements of the Juntas; and with him was Charles 
Richard Vaughan of the same service, who had been a fellow of 
All Souls and a junior to Landor at Rugby. By dint of such 
Spanish as Landor had been able to acquire from grammar and 
dictionary the trio found their way at last to the English envoy’s 
lodgings ; only to be met by Vaughan, who told them with many 
apologies that Stuart had just left on a secret mission, and that 
he himself was starting immediately for Laregovia. Having with 
some difficulty procured rooms for himself and the Irishmen, 
Landor proceeded to write in execrable Spanish to the Governor, 
Don Alfonso Alvedo, offering their services and on his own behalf 
the sum of ten thousand reals to pay the expenses of as many 
men, ‘ though a thousand in number,’ as might be ready to march 
at once with them to join the Spanish forces in Galicia. He also 
enclosed a draft for a further ten thousand reals for relief work 
at Venturada, a town recently burnt by the French. 

On receipt of the letter Alvedo sent for Landor, and with his 
warmest thanks informed him that it and the money had at once 
been forwarded to the Superior Council of Castile ; that he accepted 
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most gratefully Landor’s offer, and with the local Junta would 
immediately make all necessary preparations. 

A few days later Stuart returned and it was arranged that 
at the next meeting of the Junta he should introduce Landor and 
officially approve his offer on behalf of the British Government. 
Meanwhile the three volunteers became the darlings of the local 
notables, who, led by a certain Don Benito de Novoa, did their 
utmost to express their appreciation practically. 

But Landor’s fiery impatience chafed at this procrastination ; 
and he busied himself mustering and fitting out his motley draft 
and planning his route with Stuart; though Don Alfonso and 
Count Gimondi, president of the Junta, kept open house for him, 
and the Bishop of Orense waited on him in stately recognition 
of his munificence to Venturada. Presently he received from the 
Superior Council a communication in ornate Castilian, in which 
the Doyen, Sefior Arias Mon, after many compliments informed 
him that his offer to equip and march a draft for the forces in the 
field had been duly received through Don Alfonso and was most 
gratefully accepted ; and that Don Pedro Cevallos, the Minister 
for War, begged to express to the Sefior Landor the high sense 
entertained by the Council of his generosity and enthusiasm. 

So that all was now ready for the draft to march, and nothing 
remained but the final formalities with the Junta. Accordingly, 
on his last morning in Corunna, Landor was ushered by Stuart 
into the Ayuntamiento where this democratic committee of public 
safety was then in session with Count Gimondi in the chair; and 
the Envoy, in French, for his Spanish was undependable, introduced 
his countrymen, expatiated on his contribution of funds and 
personal service, and on behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment warmly endorsed these disinterested offerings to the Spanish 
cause. Stuart spoke at length and Landor sat restless for the road, 
hardly troubling, after the first few sentences, to listen to this 
prosy reiteration of his Quixotic qualities to Cervantes’ countrymen. 

And then, in an instant, occurred a misunderstanding so puerile 
as scarcely to be credible, which could never have arisen except 
with a man of Landor’s violent and unreasoning impetuosity. 
Having concluded his eulogy of Landor before the bored subject 
of it had appreciated the fact, Stuart incautiously took the occa- 
sion to deal with another matter, quite alien to Landor and his 
offer and relating to a Spanish official who had recently arrived 
in Corunna on his way to Monte Video, and who, on informa- 
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tion now proved to be false, had been arrested as a traitor in the 
pay of France. In his official capacity the English Envoy had 
become involved in this proceeding, and with Don Benito had 
established the bona fides of the suspect. He now appealed to 
Novoa to corroborate his statements that the unfortunate prisoner 
was innocent and owed his position merely to his imprudent 
behaviour since arrival, and that, so far from being glutted with 
French gold, the man, in fact, had no money at all. ‘ II est fou,’ 
explained Stuart finally, with contempt, ‘i n’a pas d’argent !’ 

For ten minutes Landor had not been listening: this last 
emphatic sentence alone recaptured his attention. 

He sprang to his feet at once. He was mad, was he? A 
mercenary impostor! This, then, was the sneering peroration of 
a speech whose beginning had bored him with its long-drawn, but 
now obviously sarcastic commendation! It was the old story! 
Knowing his republican opinions, this minion of a monarchical 
government—acting, doubtless, on instructions—had fooled him 
to the top of his bent and now had thrown off the mask and was 
trying to disparage his action to the Junta and to vilify him as 
a crazy and impecunious adventurer. His huge frame shaking 
with passionate resentment, Landor thundered in headlong French 
to the astonished Junta. He called Heaven to witness that he 
‘could yearly and with no inconvenience save sufficient for the 
accomplishment of every offer he had made, and that he could 
not apply it with more lasting joy to any other purpose than the 
advancement of the cause of the Spanish people against tyranny ! 
A letter of the Superior Council was in his pocket, and his inten- 
tion remained unaltered to reach Blake’s camp and to conduct 
to headquarters the men entrusted to his care in time for the ex- 
pected battle!’ A syllable or two would have sufficed to correct 
his misapprehension of what Stuart had said: but not a word 
of explanation did he demand from the astonished envoy, and 
without so much as a glance in his direction stalked from the 
council chamber, leaving the Junta breathless and dumbfounded. 


Crabbe Robinson has recorded the opinion of an Italian guest 
of Landor’s at Fiesole: ‘ All Englishmen are mad, but this one 
— —1!” There were two parts to the man’s anomalous nature. 
That nearest the surface, and therefore more easily remembered, 


is represented in this amazing incident. It falls into line with 
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the episode at Oxford, the lawsuits with his neighbours and tenantry, 
the thrashing of his solicitor, the challenge to the diplomat at 
Leghorn for daring to whistle in the street as Mrs. Landor passed, 
the sailing for France—alone in an open oyster-boat—after a 
quarrel with her, the throwing out of the window of his Florentine 
cook, and the levelling of Llanthony to the ground. The other 
part expressed itself in his love of flowers, his tenderness with 
children, his devotion to his dog. Leigh Hunt, who had experi- 
ence of both aspects of his character, compared him to ‘a stormy 
mountain pine that should produce lilies.’ 


III. 


The draft paraded at dawn. Landor, still burning at Stuart’s 
imagined insult, stuck to his word given to Southey and marched 
as a private soldier in the ranks, though actually the commander. 
During the past few weeks he had worked in the preparations with 
all the iron devotion of which he was capable, arranging the for- 
ward rationing and billets, and supervising the distribution of 
the heterogeneous armoury that had been collected at Corunna— 
muskets, a blunderbuss or two, and an odd assortment of swords 
and pistols. O’Hara and Fitzgerald were of the company; but 
from this point onward their names disappear from any record. 
They were of that vague multitude of the ‘ walking gentlemen’ 
of history, who emerge into the limelight for a brief moment 
during the drama of some great man’s life, and then, their useful- 
ness exhausted, are seen no more. 

The first objective was Lugo, an old walled town on the main 
road that leads south-eastward to Madrid. Here they were billeted 
at a posada just outside the walls, and waited some days for the 
arrival of other drafts. Stuart was to have rejoined Landor here, 
but, as he afterwards explained, was detained in Corunna. Had 
he appeared, the whole misunderstanding might have been righted. 
As it was, Landor was convinced that Stuart dared not face him. 

The place appealed to Landor; for he knew it to have been 
Incus Augusti, the capital of Roman Lusitania. Here, too, he 
met Broderick, an English staff-officer on special service, who 
had been asked by Stuart to look out for him and whose opinion 
of Blake, the British commander of the Galician army, occasioned 
him grave misgivings. During the stay at Lugo the draft, headed 
by Landor, helped to extinguish a serious fire that broke out 
near a dump of provisions collected from the country round to 
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save them from the looting of the French cavalry. The men 
brought sacks of earth and buckets of water from the Minho, 
here as wide as a lake, and managed to save the food ; and Landor 
received the official thanks of the local authorities. 

Then on they marched, through Basside and Nocera and lovely 
Castel de Los Moros with its park-like meadows, to Villafranca 
in Leon; and from here Landor sent a letter to Vaughan, whom 
Broderick had reported then to be in Madrid, giving him an account 
of the Stuart episode. 

‘ Forbearance I have shown,’ he wrote, ‘and even this letter 
will controvert the charge of imbecility as surely as the same 
charge would be proved by whatever is intemperate and coarse, 
The ten thousand reals (why am I forced to mention them ?) 
which I paid into the hands of the government at Corunna and 
a daily allowance of full pay to every soldier I am leading, together 
with some occasional gratuities to keep up their spirits, are proof 
that the calculations of Mr. Stuart are groundless, frivolous, and 
false ! ’ 


And not content with trying to vindicate himself to his old school- 
fellow, he wrote a wildly intemperate note to Stuart himself, copies 
of which, without waiting for a reply from his supposed traducer, 
he actually sent to friends in Corunna with directions to have 
them printed in Spanish and; English for public circulation. 

On through Leon trekked Landor’s legion, now swollen with 
drafts which had come in at every halt, over the southern spurs 
of the Cantabrian chain to Aguilar in the Asturias; and here 
Landor handed over his men, who were at once absorbed into a 
division of Blake’s army. 

But at last he was under fire, though only in outpost affairs 
and brushes with enemy patrols. For the General, distrustful of 
his raw levies and sick at heart at the losing fight before him, 
refused to commit himself to any offensive measures. The situa- 
tion was indeed disheartening for all who were pledged to the 
Spanish cause. Roliga and Vimiero had been won by Wellesley, 
but the armistice signed with Kellerman by the trio of British 
commanders in an interval during their bickerings over seniority 
had developed into the Convention of Cintra, under which the 
French were permitted to evacuate Portugal and to be shipped 
back to France at the expense of His Majesty’s Government, while 
they were left a free hand in Spain. As a result the flood of the 
Grande Armée was sweeping King Joseph back again to Madrid; 
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and Moore in Leon with the British Expeditionary Force from 
Portugal was in danger of being cut off. It was now October 
and the autumn rains were threatening; the Spanish fought 
sullenly at Reynosa for the control of the Asturian pass; and in 
the retirement on the northern ports Landor found himself at 
Bilbao, ‘serving three launches with muskets and powder after 
carrying a child three miles that was too heavy for its exhausted 
mother.’ Moreover, the Gallegos and Asturians were losing heart 
and every nightfall saw hundreds skulking back to save their 
homes. Stuart, now acting Envoy in Madrid, was sending frantic 
messages to Moore to come and defend the capital; and, harassed 
as he was, yet found time to write at length to Landor and to 
Vaughan the fullest explanations of the Corunna episode. 

The position in the Asturias seemed definitely hopeless; and 
landor, despairing of further help for Spain from England and 
regarding his own efforts as wasted by Blake’s lack of the offen- 
sive spirit and by the treachery at Cintra, determined to return. 
He would devote his pen, his influence, his money, to agitating for 
a denouncement of the treaty. A convenient fishing-boat took 
him to Corunna from Bilbao along a panorama of the Asturian 
Mountains already snow-capped and seeming to hang between sea 
and sky. 

And, as though fickle Fortune wished to compensate him in 
October for its scurvy trick in August, a Falmouth packet homeward 
bound was waiting in the harbour. 


IV. 


At home Landor found that the country was ringing with a 
popular outcry against the Cintra Convention. The signatory 
Generals must be tried by court-martial! Somebody must be 
shot—or hung and drawn and quartered! There was no need 
of his leonine roar to supplement the invective of Canning and 
the fulminations of Cobbett, the reprobation even of the gentle 
Wordsworth and the now-mellowing Southey. And so, physically 
fatigued and mentally dejected, yet in a curious mood of tired 
tranquillity, he would seem to have decided that there was nothing 
left for him but to content himself with writing copiously to Southey 
in the intervals of opening his accumulated letters. And some 
of these, though then he seems to have taken small account of 
them, are not without interest now—especially those which bore 
the Spanish postmark. 
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There was one, for instance, from Vaughan in which he en. 
closed another written by Stuart and dated ‘Madrid. The 18th 
October.’ 


‘Don Benito de Novoa,’ wrote Stuart, ‘ will certify that Mr, 
Landor must have misunderstood me, and that the language he 
alludes to could not have been directed against him. On the 
contrary, I cited Mr. Landor’s offer as a proof of the goodwill 
and enthusiasm which animates Englishmen; and knowing from 
you the talents, fortune and character of that gentleman, I should 
have been mad had I been base enough to depreciate his exertions 
in so good a cause. You were the bearer of a message to Mr, 
Landor expressing our regret for our departure at the moment 
of his arrival in Corunna; and afterwards the same citcumstance 
in Lugo would not permit me to show him the civilities I desired, 
I would willingly have furnished him with such recommendations 
to the army as I could give him, and I actually requested General 
Broderick when he passed through Lugo to forward his efforts 
in the cause of Spain by every facility which his situation at 
headquarters could command.’ 


And there was one from the Envoy to Landor himself, dated 
‘ Aranjuez: the 14th of November,’ in answer to Landor’s note 
from Lugo in September : 


‘I learn with much regret that I have had the misfortune 
unintentionally to offend you at Corunna, and I hasten to clear 
up a mistake which appears to have given rise to sentiments in 
your mind very different from those I have always entertained 
respecting yourself since I witnessed your conduct in this country. 
I can assure you that I do not recollect the conversation you state 
to have passed between myself and Don Benito the evening I 
saw you in the Junta; and I solemnly declare upon my honour 
that if such expressions fell from my lips they neither applied to 
you nor to any friend of yours. Our mutual friend, Mr. Vaughan, 
bore testimony to your fortune and rank in life; and your char- 
acter was fully proved by your exertions in favour of Spain. I 
feel now compelled to tell you that I have repeatedly desired the 
Junta of Corunna to hold up your conduct as an example to other 
individuals equally well disposed. The distance of Galicia will 
not allow me to send you the assurance of Don Benito that such 
is the case ; but I transmit the copy of a letter from the President 
of the Junta, who was present, which will prove the truth of my 
assertions. I have also written to Vaughan at Laregovia, who 
I doubt not will do the same. If, however, their letters are not 
sufficient to show that I am incapable of animosity to a person 
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engaged in such a cause, I presume you will be convinced by the 
enclosed answer from the Minister of Foreign Affairs to a note 
I transmitted to the Central Junta detailing the service you have 
rendered to Spain. Honorary rank in their army can be no object 
to one in your situation; and though it is the only mode of dis- 
tinction hitherto conferred on any Englishman by the central 
government, I should have declined their offer had not the con- 
sideration that you may like a character giving you a right to 
repair to the headquarters of their armies when you please in- 
duced me to rather to wait for your determination. I hope I 
may look forward to shake hands with you as a well-wisher of 
Spain wherever we meet.’ 


Landor, with curt ill-grace, accepted the proffered olive-branch. 
With him the incident had dwindled into triviality. It was only 
a parenthesis in the troublous tale of his life and he showed no 
sense of the insane injustice of his own conduct. The enclosure 
from Cevallos intimated that it was proposed to confer the rank 
of Colonel in the Spanish Army upon the Sefior Landor as an 
official token of the gratitude to him of the Spanish Government 
and people for his services ; and in the following month the com- 
mission actually arrived, together with a letter couched in terms 
of the warmest appreciation and a special copy of the Gaceta de 
Madrid containing the notification. Thus within five months did 
Landor leap from the rank of private to that of Colonel; and 
a Colonel he remained for the next six years, until King Ferdinand 
on his triumphant return to Madrid in 1814 abrogated the liberal 
Constitution of 1812, dissolved the Cortes, and reverted to abso- 
lutism. Landor at once returned the commission and the letters 
with a fiery note, saying that while he had been willing to aid a 
people in the assertion of its liberties against ‘the antagonist of 
Europe’ he would have nothing todo with ‘a perjured and traitorous 
king’! 

He never returned to Spain, though the abiding influence of 
his Spanish adventure is evident in his writings. For he wrote 
a volume of comment and advice on Juntas; in 1812 appeared 
his drama of Count Julian, with a Spanish setting and many passages 
descriptive of places he knew in Galicia and the Asturias; and 
his Conversation between Lucy and Cura Merino deals with King 
Ferdinand’s subversion of the Constitution of Cadiz. But Italy 
was to be the land of his adoption, and it was there that in later 
middle age this ‘untamable and Olympian schoolboy,’ though 
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essentially a poet, was at last to settle down in his fiftieth year 
to the production of prose masterpieces which have secured his 
immortality. 

It was as though Providence, conscious that the development 
of Landor’s genius had been hindered too long by a restless impulse 
for physical action, had decreed its productive prolongation beyond 
the allotted span. For his literary power continued unabated 
until the end came in his ninetieth year, not very long after he 
had penned his own oft-quoted epitaph : 


I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art ; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of Infe ; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
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WILD FLOWERS IN LITERATURE. 
BY VERNON RENDALL. 


In his Rural Life in England Washington Irving remarks on the 
abundant and incomparable descriptions of Nature in the British 
poets down from Chaucer’s day : 

‘The past writers of other countries appear as if they had paid 
nature an occasional visit, and become acquainted with her general 
charms; but the British poets have lived and revelled with her 
—they have wooed her in her most secret haunts—they have 
watched her minutest caprices.’ 


Every leaf and flower, according to him, has been noticed, but, 
though we excel the Continent in Nature study, there are still 
chances for poets. An acute foreign observer concludes that the 
English have cared for a few flowers only, and those mostly flowers 
of the garden. Research suggests that he is nearer the truth than 
Irving. Our poets have dwelt on some familiar blossoms and 
have neglected others. The English pastorals are more concerned 
with classical imitation than with direct observation of Nature. 
They include few wild flowers and the myrtles in an English wood 
against which Burns protested. ‘ Lilies,’ meaning after the Biblical 
references any beautiful flower, are tediously prevalent, and Christina 
Rossetti makes them ‘ride anchored’ in the corn.1 The native 
indifference to familiar flowers is suggested by the curious fact 
that violet, daffodil and thyme are words of foreign origin. Thyme, 
in great demand as a honey flower, bears a name transmitted from 
the Greek! Flowers in early literature are often derived from 
Ovid and impossible to identify, owing to confusion of names, but 
one begins swimmingly with Chaucer’s adoration of the daisy. 
Dryden modernises from ‘ The Flower and the Leaf,’ written about 
1450 and not now ascribed to Chaucer, a typical progress of jolly 
knights and ladies : 


‘A tuft of daisies on a flowery lay ? 

They saw and thitherward they bent their way : 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 


1 Apparently from Canticles vii, 2, ‘an heap of wheat set about with lilies.’ 
2 Lea, meadow. 
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And then the band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady sang a virelay: 

And still at every close she would repeat 
The burden of the song, The daisy is so sweet. 
The daisy is so sweet, when she begun, 

The troop of knights and dames continued on. 
The consort and the voice so charm’d my ear, 
And soothed my soul, that it was heaven to hear.’ 


This familiar daisy, which shines on the green turf in front of 
Westminster Abbey, is one of the few flowers which have received 
a steady tribute throughout the centuries. Before the ‘ daisies 
pied ’ in the song of Spring in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ Shakespeare 
had written in ‘ Lucrece’ : 

‘ Without the bed her other faire hand was 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass.’ 
Spenser in the June number of his ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ 
writes of 
‘The grassye ground with daintye Daysies dight’ 
and in his ‘ Prothalamion’ of 
‘The little Dazie, that at evening closes.’ 
Browne in his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ has a pretty notice of 


‘The Dazy scattered in each Mead and Downe, 
A golden tuft within a silver Croune ; 
(Faire fall that dainty flower !—and may there be 
No Shepherd grac’d that doth not honour thee !)’ 


Herrick in his ‘ Hesperides,’ 441, writes ‘ To Daisies, not to shut 
so soon’: 





‘Shut not so soon; the dull-ey’d night 
Has not yet begun 

To make a seizure on the light, 
Or to seal up the sun.’ 


Wordsworth wrote no fewer than four poems to the flower, and 
ends his first with the words: 


‘Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Nor be less dear to future men 

Than in old time; thou not in vain 
Art Nature’s favourite.’ 
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He adds in a footnote, ‘See, in Chaucer and the elder Poets, the 
honours formerly paid to this flower.’ Ellacombe, the best writer 
on the Shakespeare flora, has followed this hint, declaring that 
the daisy was neglected in the eighteenth century. But this is 
not so. Wordsworth—‘Gentlemanly man, but only reads his 
own poetry,’ in the chaff of ‘ Vivian Grey ’—was not a wide student 
of his immediate predecessors. In a tablet erected at his model 
garden of the Leasowes Shenstone makes the rural fairies declare, 


‘The turf, with daisies broider’d oer, 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor.’ 


Pope, Parnell, and John Dyer have not forgotten the familiar 
flower, and Warton goes back to Shakespeare’s adjective ‘ pied’ 
more than once. For Bloomfield daisies are the only wealth of 
the poor man, and Clare uses them to illustrate ‘The Eternity of 
Nature ’ : 

‘Trampled under foot, 
The daisy lives and strikes its root 
Into the lap of time: centuries may come 
And pass away into the silent tomb, 
And still the child, hid in the womb of time, 
Shall smile and pluck them, when this simple rhyme 
Shall be forgotten, like a churchyard stone, 
Or lingering lie, unnoticed and alone.’ 


Wordsworth’s first poem was of 1802; so he ignores the daisy, 
since famous, that Burns turned down with the plough in 1786. 

The larger moon-daisy, in spite of its pretty name, has received 
hardly any poetic attention. Bridges has included it in his charm- 
ing catalogue of ‘ The Idle Flowers’ ; 


‘And where high grasses wave 
Shall great moon-daisies blink,’ 


but this is the only reference research in poetry for some months 
has brought me. 

Early English poetry was mainly satire, story or translation 
from foreign sources. There is a pleasant lyric of a Maiden on the 
Moor in the fourteenth century ; it is, however, only an accidental 
scribble on a manuscript : 


‘Welle was hire mete ; 
Wat was hire mete! 
The primerole ant the violet.’ 
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The ‘ primerole’ is the ‘ firstling’ of the year and may be a 
daisy or a primrose. The word by assimilation with ‘ rose ’ becomes 
the primrose immortalised in Shakespeare’s phrases, ‘ The primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire’ in ‘Macbeth’ and ‘the primrose 
path of dalliance’ in ‘Hamlet.’ Beside these Tennyson’s 


‘ Prattling the primrose fancies of the boy’ 


seems merely pretty. Wordsworth’s ‘ primrose by the river’s brim,’ 
a place where it seldom grows, is familiar, and has been altered to 
‘ Primroses by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more.’ ! 


This perversion presents Education’s martyr, but it also exhibits 
the popular delusion that the expert has lost all sense of beauty, 
which only the ‘amateur’ can discover. As a matter of fact, if 
the amateur follows Ruskin’s advice to trust to his eyes and never 
uses a magnifying-glass, he is liable to miss much of the beauty 
of a flower with its exquisite adaptation of means to ends. But 
for Ruskin the time of blossom was everything ; he did not choose 
to consider the seed which the colour and scent are designed to 
promote. 

Wordsworth’s moralities are out of date to-day and he is no 
more successful than most poets in the delicate business of present- 
ing flowers with human voices and sentiments of their own. His 
best effects are simple, yet suggestive. The pansy stands ‘for 
thoughts,’ as Ophelia knew, though Johnson derived it from 
‘panacea.’ Wordsworth, in his ‘Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality ’ uses it finely to express the turn to a pensive mood. He 
begins with the universal joy of a sweet May morning and then a 
Tree and Field speak of ‘ something that is gone’ : 

‘The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?’ 

In his play, ‘The Borderers,’ he contrasts the idler with the 

ambitious leader who rises by destroying life : 
‘A King, 
General or Cham, Sultan or Emperor, 


1 By May Kendall, a writer known to CoRNHILL readers, adapting T. H. 
Huxley’s satirical phrase.—{ED.] 
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Strews twenty acres of good meadow-land 
With carcases.... 
Another sits i’ th’ sun, and by the hour 
Floats kingcups in the brook—a Hero one 

We call, and scorn the other as Time’s spendthrift.’ 


The prosaic names of flowers sometimes militate against their 
introduction into verse. Otherwise, the cheerful Herb Robert 
with its fine feathery leaves, which grow a deep red in autumn, 
would surely have found more poets to celebrate its happy per- 
sistency, fixed in an old bridge or lending touches of colour and 
verdure to a grey ruin. Wordsworth, who admired it on the walls 
and steps of Rydal Mount, discovered a prettier name for it : 


‘Poor Robin is yet flowerless, but how gay 

With his red stalks upon this sunny day! 

And, as his tufts of leaves he spreads, content 
With a hard bed and scanty nourishment, 

Mixed with the green, some shine not lacking power 
To rival summer’s brightest scarlet flower.’ 


Here he writes of spring, which brought him in a deep glen beside 
a Somerset brook this vision : 


‘Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.’ 


Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Tennyson are the chief men who 
notice wild flowers, and without them poetry of the first rank 
would show little of direct and loving observation. The poet- 
peasant Clare, a wide and original observer, and Matthew Arnold 
in his two Oxford Elegies are the freshest of the rest. Spenser 
includes violets both in April and August. His flowers, like Milton’s, 
seem sometimes to be ornaments chosen at random. In ‘ Lycidas’ 
Milton puts thyme in desert caves! The ‘rathe Primrose that 
forsaken dies’ is well enough as a funereal emblem but hard'y 
true to Nature. ‘Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head’ is a 
curious description of one of the brightest of flowers. His ‘ Song, 


On May Morning’ is cheerful, but it lasts for ten lines only. 


Shakespeare, who has more than a hundred references to wild 
flowers and noticed the crimson drops in the cowslip, stands supreme 
in this field, though he supports the annoying convention among 
poets that the early spring flowers are pale, invalidish and pining 
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for a summer they will never enjoy. The snowdrops and winter 
aconites, the primroses and violets are hardy enough—indeed, 
better able to face the cold than many human creatures. With 
Shakespeare, as with Keats, the violet was a favourite, praised in 
many a familiar passage, but another spring flower, of which the 
shops of Cheapside were full in his day, reveals his supreme touch, 
His Perdita in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ with 
‘ daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty’ 
outsoars all blazoning pens. In the same play, Act IV, Scene 3, 
Proserpine’s flowers include 
‘violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.’ 

‘Eyes’ would be natural: why ‘eyelids’? The well-known 
botanist, Curtis, a century ago credited Shakespeare with knowing 
that the Greek girls painted their eyelids blue, giving a late reference 
to a practice more like Jezebel than Juno. Shakespeare clearly 
objected to painted ladies, but he shows a rather morbid pleasure 
in blue veins and may have thought them beautiful in eyelids. So 
he writes in ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ of ‘ blue-veined violets ’ in a love 
scene and in ‘Cymbeline’ of ‘the azur’d harebell, like thy veins.’ 
This harebell, down to the end of the eighteenth century and in the 
early part of the nineteenth, is generally the wild hyacinth. The 
plant meant in references of the forties and fifties can only be 
settled when its season is clear. The hyacinth belongs to spring; 
the harebell, which to us is the blue Campanula, to summer and 
autumn. Bulwer Lytton was odd when in Kenelm Chillingly he 
found a daffodil and a hyacinth in hay-time. The harebell, though 
it can grow in a cultivated meadow, is chiefly a flower of the wild 
moors, hanging its delicate bells among the heather, firmly rooted 
against the grey stones of a desolate lane, or waving in a wind 
that stunts the oak and hazel. It adorns the last sentence of 
Wuthering Heights, where the old lodger finds the three graves on 
the slope next the moor: 

‘I lingered round them under that benign sky, watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath and harebells, listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the grass, and wondered how any one 
could ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet 


earth.’ 
1 This detail is given by Clusius, a foreign botanist who visited England. 
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Shakespeare’s ‘ ladysmocks all silver-white ’ is one of the most 
charming of his allusions. It has excited many doubts among 
the commentators, but they should be aware that he was capable 
in ‘Macbeth’ of seeing the murdered Duncan with ‘ his silver skin 
laced in his golden blood.’ His flower vision, if unusual, has been 
followed by Tennyson in ‘the silver-paly cuckoo-flower.’ Several 
plants bore that name in earlier days, but the identification with 
the pale lilac Cardamine pratensis is made certain enough by two 
great contemporary herbalists, Gerard and Parkinson. In spite 
of this, two recent editors of Shakespeare suggest stitchwort for 
this passage as the whitest of flowers. It is, indeed, fairy-like in 
its slender whiteness, but it does not grow in the meadows of 
which Shakespeare speaks ; it prefers the shelter of a hedge. 

The word ‘stitchwort,’ a remedy for the stitch, shows the 
practical English point of view. The flower is praised with tactful 
suppression of its name by Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. 
The name of the celandine goes far back in English, but it was 
unknown to Clare, who used the medical name: 


‘ Pilewort flares around the hill 
Beside the sleeping lamb.’ 


George Herbert explains that 
‘A rose, besides his beauty, is a cure’ 


and that 
‘Most herbs that grow in brooks are hot and dry.’ 


The curative side of plants is strongly marked in their earlier 
names, now often forgotten. Few will recognise a ‘ consound ’ as 
a remedy for consolidating wounds. Who can identify the ‘ throat- 
wort with its azure bell’ which Scott mentions in ‘ Rokeby’ as 
a giant campanula of the Yorkshire lanes, and what poet would 
take particular pains, as Scott did, to get his flowers right ? Scott’s 
poetry might well set the young reader on the way to appreciate 
Nature’s wildings. At the beginning of the ‘Lady of the Lake’ 
the heroine of Loch Katrine has all the grace of a Nymph or a 
Naiad : 

‘A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew ; 
E’en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.’ 
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In the same canto, 


‘Foxglove and night-shade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain.’ 


The lore of flower-emblems has gone out of fashion. It varied 
considerably from time to time. Here foxglove, according to a 
contemporary authority, stands for ‘ Pride before a fall’ and the 
poisonous nightshade for punishment. The Romans wore garlands 
of roses: we do not, but our poetry has taken on the classical 
tradition, seen most clearly, perhaps, in the work of Herrick. 
Scott, too, may have been thinking of this tradition when in Canto II 
of the ‘ Lady of the Lake ’ he includes in the Boat Song celebrating 
the Chief the detail, 


‘O that the rosebud that graces yon islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine!’ 


The decoration would, one thinks, be decidedly prickly to wear, 
though in the Highlands at the period the Chief would not feel so 
self-conscious as a modern Sassenach crowned with flowers. Bun- 
thorne, the exquisite of Patience, enters ‘ crowned with roses and 
hung about with garlands, and looking very miserable.’ Summer, 
as in Omar Khayydém’s day, dresses in new bloom the fair ones 
of the twentieth century, but if they wear any garlands, those 
of the artificial sort are preferred. Washington Irving on a visit 
to Abbotsford notes that he met Scott’s daughters gathering 
‘heather blossoms with which to decorate their hair for dinner.’ 
This was on the occasion when he expressed his disappointment 
with the bare hills of the Border and elicited Scott’s emphatic reply : 


‘I like the very nakedness of the land; it has something bold, 
and stern, and solitary about it. When I have been for some time 
in the rich scenery about Edinburgh, which is like ornamented 
garden land, I begin to wish myself back again among my own 
honest grey hills; and if I did not see the heather, at least once 
a year, I think I should die!’ 


Strange then, Scott’s preference has many supporters to-day. 
The Cult of the Wild, if not of wild flowers, is a commonplace of 
romance. The troubles and horrors of our overcrowded civiliza- 
tion, the desire to be solitary and get away from incessant noise, 
have made a longing for the moors which would have surprised 
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the placid poets and urban prosemen of the eighteenth century. 
Addison’s view in the Spectator was that Nature required to be 
improved. No poet of that age could have written as Arnold did 
in 1855 of the gifted women celebrated in ‘ Haworth Parsonage’ : 


‘Sleep, O cluster of friends, 

Sleep !—or only when May, 
Brought by. the west-wind, returns 
Back to your native heaths, 

And the plover is heard on the moors, 
Yearly awake to behold 

The opening summer, the sky, 
The shining moorland—to hear 
The drowsy bee, as of old, 

Hum o’er the thyme, the grouse 
Call from the heather in bloom!’ 


Wordsworth devoted three poems to the small celandine and 
is surprised at the neglect of it before his time. Poets show a 
still more surprising indifference to a sight everyone knows, a blaze 
of buttercups in an English meadow. They do not shine in Herrick, 
Shenstone or Thomson, and Shakespeare’s ‘ winking marybuds’ 
are quite uncertain. Some time in the eighteenth century the 
word ‘ buttercup ’ displaced ‘ butterflower ’ (the poet Gray has both 
in his Letters), but ‘ crowflower ’ and ‘ crowfoot:’ were also available. 
Dyer in his dreary epic of the ‘ Fleece’ declares that sheep take 
at every fourth bite something good for them, such as ‘ unsavoury 
crowflower.’ But these yellow crowfoots are all poisonous and 
avoided by sheep and cattle. Burnt up in hay, they become 
innocuous. The eighteenth century was not much given to the 
simple life, but one might have expected to find buttercups in, 
say, the Vicar of Wakefield. In Mary Lamb’s ‘Tales for Young 
Ladies’ they first take their rightful place with daisies as the 
children’s flowers. Leigh Hunt, too, welcomes them in the lanes 
of Hampstead. 

So far as I know, Herrick and, a little earlier, Donne are the 
first writers to devote poems to individual flowers. Donne’s 
queer poem on the primrose begins : 


‘Upon this Primrose hill, 
Where, if Heav’n would distill 
A shoure of raine, each severall drop might goe 
To his owne primrose, and grow Manna so ; 
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And where their forme, and their infinitie 
Make a terrestriall Galaxie, 
As the small starres doe in the skie: 
I walke to finde a true Love; and I see 
That ’tis not a mere woman, that is shee, 
But must, or more, or lesse than woman be.’ 










































He goes on, 


‘Yet know I not, which flower 
I wish, a sixe, or foure,’ 


and after some argument decides : 


‘Live Primrose then, and thrive 
With thy true number five.’ 


The primrose has normally five petals and he wants no flower 
with six such as Browne gives in his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ as 
a ‘true-love’ token. His love must be normal, not less than 
woman, and not more, to get above thoughts of sex. A few years 
later Sir Thomas Browne was dwelling elaborately on five as the 
conjugal number. 

Cowslips are not the ‘lips of cows,’ as Ben Jonson suggested. 
They represent cows-slop, droppings, an instance of the crude and 
homely language which did not disturb our ancestors. Still more 
shocking is the derivation of the orchises, to some of which Shake- 
speare referred as 

‘long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name.’ 
‘ Liberal’ here means ‘licentious’: the orchises were regarded as 
aphrodisiacs. No one, however, has taken up Ruskin’s proposal 
that they should be renamed ‘ wreathe-wort.’ His ideas of ‘ good’ 
and ‘bad’ flowers are dogmatic and ignorant. The poisonous 
buttercups are ‘good,’ while the ‘ wicked’ foxglove has inflam- 
matory spots on it. He uses the thistle for a violent tirade on the 
Scottish character, ending in the ‘ black devil’s charcoal ’ of Adam 
Smith for climax. It is sad that the fair democracy of flowers 
should be stained with the angry recriminations of political 
economists. 

‘Long purples ’ in Clare are the tall purple loosestrife. Tenny- 
son’s reference in ‘ A Dirge,’ 





‘Bramble roses, faint and pale, 
And long purples of the dale,’ 
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is declared by his son in the Eversley Edition to mean ‘ Vicia 
Cracea, the purple vetch.’ This handsome flower spreads its 
blossoms on the top of a hedge and its length is concealed, so that 
‘hedge purples’ would be a more natural description. The fact 
that earlier Tennyson put the phrase in italics suggests a Shake- 
spearean reminiscence. He can hardly have meant the early 
orchis, O. Mascula, for it belongs to a time before the flowering 
of wild roses. He was more observant than some of his com- 
mentators. His flower lore is accurate and always felicitous. His 
lyrical ‘ Brook’ is a little masterpiece of description, singing of 
its ‘ willow-weed and mallow’ and loitering round its cresses. 
The lines, 


‘I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers,’ 


record, the ordinary reader will think, a familiar and age-long 
sentiment. The blue Myosotis of the streams, he will say off-hand, 
has been the forget-me-not time out of mind. This is not so. 
The flower-word ‘forget-me-not’ is absent from English after 
1532 for more than two centuries. What plant the earlier references 
mean no one knows for certain, and Coleridge brings the Myosotis 
into English in the ‘ Keepsake,’ a poem of 1800: 


‘That blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook, 
Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet Forget-me-not.’ 


But here in a learned footnote he declares that the name is in 
vogue on the Continent, as if it had to be explained to English 
readers. Ophelia’s flowers of remembrance are rosemary and rue : 
she knows no forget-me-not. One claimant for the earlier honours 
of the name is 


‘ The little speedwell’s darling blue,’ 
as Tennyson calls it in ‘In Memoriam.’ Another is a dull flower 
which smells so disagreeably that it cannot be forgotten. Brown- 
ing’s poem, 
‘0, to be in England 
Now that April’s there!’ 


is entitled ‘Home Thoughts, from Abroad.’ He was presumably 
in that Italy which has lent English poets a more favourable idea 
of our spring than it deserves. In the April we know, tears are 
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more frequent than smiles. But one glorious sight may be expected 
then or soon after, the golden show of furze in bloom before which 
Linneus prostrated himself in worship, an incident versified by 
Mrs. Browning. If it were not so frequent, this wonder would 
be widely applauded. Those who want to go abroad to see gorgeous 
flowers should listen to a great naturalist. A. R. Wallace notes 
in his book on The Malay Archipelago : 


‘ During twelve years spent amid the grandest tropical vegeta- 
tion, I have seen nothing comparable to the effect produced by 
gorse, broom, heather, wild hyacinths, hawthorn, purple orchises 
and buttercups.’ 


We look to poets to see these beauties and point them out to 
us, for the ordinary man is apt to miss them. Even the poets have 
neglected much worthy of regard. They might have been afraid 
of getting their feet wet, for they have ignored in general the 
lovely plants of the high marshes, asphodel, grass of Parnassus, 
rosy pimpernel, bell-heather and tiny campanula of deepest blue. 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law rhymer, was one of the first to do 
homage to the gold of the dandelion. He was led from dissipation 
to poetry and a better life by seeing a primrose in Sowerby’s famous 
botany book and he died with a wish to see it again on his lips. 
The first long poem on the dandelion is due to James Russell 
Lowell : 


‘Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas.’ 


It is to Lowell, too, that we owe an admirable sonnet on wild 
flowers, including the lines, 


‘To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things.’ 


This indicates an advance in freedom of thought since Words- 
worth’s day, for he was accused of profanity when he credited the 
daisy with a ‘function apostolical.’ 

America is naturally concerned with its own flora, which 
differs from ours. The ‘mayflower’ there is not the hawthorn, 
as Whittier explains, but the trailing arbutus, which the Pilgrim 
Fathers are supposed to have noticed with rapture on their chilly 
arsival. The American primrose, strangely named Dodecatheon 
after twelve Greek gods in the genitive plural, has not the inimitable 
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hue of ours. But American poets in tributes to Burns have dwelt 
on his favourite flowers. Oliver Wendell Holmes writes : 


‘With Heaven’s own sunlight in his eye, 
He walked among the daisies,’ 


and Lowell, 


‘The daisy’s ring brought every spring 
To him Love’s fresh evangel.’ 


Whittier, whose introduction to poetry was a volume of Burns, 
chooses a sprig of heather blossom as typical : 


‘No more these simple flowers belong 
To Scottish maid and lover; 
Sown in the common soil of song, 
They bloom the wide world over.’ 


Poetry, however, is not for everybody, and there is much good 
prose concerning wild flowers to be found in English. Jefferies 
and Hudson have each their own charm as expert lovers of Nature, 
but their books need a definite taste for natural history. The 
young lady in Northanger Abbey began with an indifference to 
flowers and had to learn to love a hyacinth. Perhaps the rising 
race of hikers will learn to see beauty in a hedge, to observe the 
occasional orchis which varies a company of bluebells, and notice 
that the delicate rock-rose has crumpled petals finer than those 
of the buttercups. The motor-car is not favourable to the study 
of the wayside ; it passes too quickly to give the eye a fair chance. 

Modern novelists tend, on the whole, to the collection of clever 
persons in town or country houses, where the face of Nature does 
not matter. A writer who has done well with a real country book 
does not often remain a rustic. If he repeats it, he relies on blurred 
memories, for he comes to town, where he is in the swim and can 
add journalism more readily to his novel-writing. This is natural 
enough, for the first book which makes a small fortune for its 
author is one of the cruellest inventions of writers of fiction. There 
is no weather to speak of in best-sellers, no intimate description of 
wild flowers. Indeed, they are too evidently beautiful to attract 
seekers after originality and beauty in strange places. 

The prose of the past tells a different story. Meredith and 
Hardy are rich in wild flowers introduced as an essential part of 
the English scene. There is nothing that takes one back like the 
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witchery of a scent, and Meredith has used this cunningly in Richard 
Feverel. Richard first met his Lucy in an entrancing water setting ; 





‘Above green-flashing plunges of a weir, and shaken by the 
thunder below, lilies, golden and white, were swaying at anchor 
among the reeds. Meadow-sweet hung from the banks thick with 
weed and trailing bramble, and there also hung a daughter of earth,’ 


She was plucking dewberries, and when he saved her from a wetting, 
Cupid’s business was well begun. Later, the scent of the meadow- 
sweet came to him in Rhineland, when he had left her to wander 
abroad with a reforming lady and suddenly heard that he was a 
father. He searched for the flower but could not find it. Again 
in the ‘ Last Scene,’ Lucy ‘ reminded him of his first vision of her 
on the summer morning in the field of the meadow-sweet.’ 

In The Return of the Native, that classic of wild country, Hardy 
follows the heather all through its flowering time and gradual 
decay and distinguishes among the gusts of the wind the noise made 
by its impact on multitudes of small, dry bells. The wild arum 
he describes in Far from the Madding Crowd as ‘the old cuckoo 
pint—like an apoplectic saint in a niche of malachite.’ Tess gathered 
the same flower and idly speculated on the predominance of Lords 
over Ladies; while Angel Clare was thinking of improving her 
mind by a course of history. Hardy’s old rustics complain of 
being ‘as dry as a kex,’ when drink is needed. ‘ Kex’ is the 
withered stalk of chervil or some similar umbellifer, and the word, 
which lumps together plants difficult for the ordinary eye to dis- 
tinguish, has found a firm place in literature. Shakespeare writes of 


‘hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs.’ 


Clare describes boys playing with miniature waterworks of keck- 
made wheels, Tennyson’s Princess sees advance in the distance, 


‘tho’ the rough kex break 
The starr’d mosaic.’ 


Bridges in ‘ The Idle Flowers ’ extends the word to the teasel, 


‘With Umbels yellow and white, 
That come to kexes dry.’ 


Johnson, so indifferent to wild flowers, is roused to keenness 
for once in his Dictionary : 
‘ Skinner seems to think kecksy or kex to be the same as hemlock. 
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It is used in Staffordshire both for hemlock, and any other hollow- 
jointed plant.’ 
Why this unusual memory of his? I suspect that he had played 


as a child with the brooklime which looks like feathery watercress 
and perhaps cut his hand with a knife when he was cutting the 


‘ hollow stems. In rural Oxfordshire half a century ago the word, 


reduced to ‘ keck,’ was familiar to me, but the survival of such 
dialect is uncertain to-day. Walking one day by the little River 
Chess in Buckinghamshire, I was surprised to find the old man 
who was clearing out the stream talking of the dog-rose in Shake- 
’s style as a ‘canker.’ He, too, may be gone to-day, though 

he claimed that his work in the water saved him from rheumatism. 
Cobbett, in his Rural Rides, was too much concerned with 
political economy and farming to pay much attention to wild 
flowers. But one day at Tenterden he noticed that heather was _ 
worth looking at: 


‘I saw here what I never saw before—the bloom of the common 


‘ heath we wholly overlook; but it is a very pretty thing; and 


here, when the plantations were made, and as they grew up, heath 
was left to grow on the sides of the roads in the plantations. The 
heath is not so much of a dwarf as we suppose. This is four feet 
high ; and, being in full bloom, it makes the prettiest border that 
can be imagined.’ 


The ‘we’ of this passage is amusing, especially to those who 
remember that Cobbett had been an assistant at Kew. Again he 
grew enthusiastic about the autumn crocus at Bollitree, though 
he recognised that it was poisonous to cattle : 


‘ As I came along, I saw one of the prettiest sights in the flower 
way that I ever saw in my life. It was a little orchard ; the grass 
in it had just taken a start, and was beautifully fresh ; and, very 
thickly growing amongst the grass was the purple-flowered colchicum 
in full bloom.’ 


These sudden revelations of uncommon things strike the mind. 
The primrose is familiar everywhere but not commonly treated 
with the regard that beauty should secure. More than sixty years 
since the learned authors of the Flora of Middlesex noted that, 
like other desirable flowers, the primrose had grown rare in the 
neighbourhood of London. It is torn out as being saleable and 
its place knows it no more. I have been in Epping Forest many 
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times and have no doubt that it is comparatively bare of wild 
flowers because reckless depredators have carried them off. To-day 
it is adults rather than children who do the damage, and the spectacle 
of motor-cycles laden with large clumps of bluebells torn out roots 
and all is familiar. At last, however, public opinion has been 
roused ; legal notices are placarded about the countryside to deter 
these rapacious gentlemen; and guardians of our wild flowers 
have been suggested. But what inspector can stand guard all 
day over a daffodil, and who can catch a motor-cyclist ? 

Wild flowers are not ‘news’ to the editors of popular papers, 
who have more exciting themes to deal with. The ‘ publicity 
hounds ’ who write up the great ladies of the cinemas do not explain 
that they dote on wild flowers. The public might be impressed 
if some bright particular star of the box-office was declared to be 
a keen student of Emerson and an enthusiastic follower of his 
doctrine in ‘ Forbearance.’ 


‘Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ?’ 


Somehow our small wild flowers, like big game, must be pro- 
tected. Otherwise the more attractive of them will disappear. 
A change of heart in the average man is needed, a more effective 
education than ‘ Nature Study’ so far provides in our schools, 
It is here that our poets and prosemen who glorify familiar blossoms 
can assist. At present, but little of their best work in this way 
has been collected. The mild moralities of Mary Isabella Tomkins 
and other forgotten ladies, and the too easy muse of H. G. Adams 
flourish in books which are apt to ignore the supremacy of Shakes- 
peare, the grace of Herrick and the vivid simplicity of John Clare. 
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A HOT DAY. 
BY W. M. LETTS. 


Tue country basked and shimmered in sunlight. The white road 
pulsated with quivering light. To the south lay the sea, blue and 
unrippled. The trees with their darkened, dusty foliage seemed 
like trees on the drop-scene of a theatre. 

Wind and rain, in imagination, had something precious about 
them. The breathlessness of the day seemed static ; only children, 
with their tireless energy, could protest delight in it. 

The swift passage of the screenless motor-car made a little breeze 
about a family who had a twofold object for travel. One was to 
visit a convent on the way, the second was to let some bathe and 
return to the convent to fetch Clarissa, who had visited there. 

The matter was under dispute at the moment. Son and 
daughter sat at either side of the mother in the back seat. Both 
leaned against her. The boy was slight and fair. He held his 
mother’s hand unseen in the folds of her grey silk dust-coat. The 
schoolgirl daughter, large-limbed, exuberant with the well-being 
of fourteen years, sprawled against her mother. 

‘Darling! why must you go to this silly old convent? Why 
can’t you come and watch us bathe ?’ 

‘I told you, dear, I had a great friend . . . a school friend of 
mine—Dorothy Fanshawe was her name. She was there a long 
time, indeed she died there last year. The Sisters were very good 
to her. I have wanted to see the place and to meet those who 
knew her for such a long time.’ 

The large child squeezed her mother. 

‘I think convents are silly. I don’t want you to go—I’m 
afraid they’ll keep you.’ 

The boy spoke irritably. 

‘Hazel! you are such an ass! Why shouldn’t mother go when 
she likes? And people aren’t kept in convents except in potty 
stories.’ 

The child leaned over her mother’s knee to thump her brother. 
* Ass yourself!’ she retorted, ‘she’s my mother, anyhow.’ 
Clarissa Merridew protested faintly. The loud voices, the 
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pressing bodies of her children seemed to make the heat more 
audible and tangible. The driver spoke sharply : 

‘Can’t you children give your mother any peace? Clarissa! 
that looks like the place . . . among those trees here. There’s a 
tower—that may be it.’ 

Colonel Merridew gave his mind to the wheel, but his elder 
daughter, who sat beside him, turned to join in the family discord, 

‘Hazel! why do you sprawl over poor mother? You're g0 
heavy and hot—I can’t think how she can stand you.’ 

The girls’ voices rose hotly in the August air. The boy nestled 
a little closer to the grey silk shoulder. Under cover of the dispute 
he murmured : 

‘I did want you to see me swim to-day.’ 

‘To-morrow, dear, I will.’ 

‘You are a darling, Mother.’ 

The little hot hand squeezed hers. She was intensely conscious 
of his contact, of the contact of these loving, boisterous young 
creatures. If only it had not been so hot—so breathlessly hot. 

‘Here we are! St. Anne’s Convalescent Home,’ said Colonel 
Merridew. ‘Children, help your mother out. Now, we’ll be back 
for you in an hour and a quarter. I'll give three blasts of the 
horn. I don’t want to come in—convents aren’t in my line.’ 

Mrs. Merridew was standing on the road now in the shadow 
of a sycamore. To her husband and children she looked as cool 
and slight in her lilac and grey as an iris. Her straw hat shaded 
her face. She smiled at them, waved to them, and disappeared 
through the gate under the trees. The car throbbed away down 
the road. Clarissa walked slowly, her purple parasol like a big 
flower in the sunshine. 

A little maid met her at the door. Clarissa asked if she might 
see Sister Mary Joseph. The maid thought so, but she must look 
for her. Meanwhile she opened the parlour door and asked the 
visitor to wait there. 

After the white road the parlour seemed strangely cool and 
green. Leaf-green blinds were half-drawn and the pitiless sun had 
moved from these eastern windows. The emptiness of the parlour, 
its freedom from all but the bare necessaries of converse, chairs 
and table, was restful. Clarissa sank down upon a chair and closed 
her eyes. She closed them on tears. Her being seemed in revolt 
against a long oppression, the oppression of love. The perpetual 
contact of clinging exacting bodies, the throttling arms, the end- 
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Jess demands on her attention. ‘ Mother, I want to tell you. . . 
‘Mother, do come here .. .’ ‘ Mother, are you listening to me ?’ 
With her husband the same demands—‘ Clarissa, I’d like you to 
come to the workshop, I want to show you . . .” and how weary 
and how muddled any mechanical explanation left her. Wherever 
she was through the day the same thing went on. Someone must 
tell her of their ill-health, another of their troubles. She must be 
always braced to sympathy and attention. She did not know why 
the hot day had brought her spirit to this rebellion. Her will 
held the fort still. Exaction was life and she was only too for- 
tunate to have such love, to be useful, to fill her place with regard 
to others. 

And yet, in her young motherhood when she bent over the 
children’s cots for the good-night kiss, they would throw throttling 
arms round her neck, holding her down, compelling her to stay 
longer, and always she had a trapped feeling with a fierce need 
to pull away violently from the trap about her neck, the grip that 
throttled. 

But here there was escape into a cool, impersonal world. 
She opened her eyes and let them rest on the polished floor. That 
smell of beeswax—was it not the very atmosphere of convents, so 
clean, sensible, holy ? A picture of a meek little Mary at the old 
St. Anne’s knee was over the mantelpiece. There were other 
religious prints on the wall, and an aspidistra in a pot on the table 
—a healthy, leaf-washed aspidistra. 

And there were flowers here and there. But the blessed cool 
and quiet were enshrined here. She wished that she might lie 
back in her chair and never have to move, pass into a Nirvana of 
gentle nothingness with no more eager contacts and no more 
demands. 

For long she remained still as 2 woman in a portrait. She was 
a study in grey and lavender, but entirely unconscious of her own 
charm in the shadowed room. Rather this brief escape from self 
was exquisite to her. She was ‘still life’ no more. 

She scarcely knew if she had waited long when the door opened 
and a tall nun came into the room. Clarissa sprang to her feet. 

‘Mrs. Merridew ?’ 

“Yes. You are Sister Mary Joseph ?’ 

‘Yes, and I am so ashamed to have kept you waiting. I was 
engaged with visitors. But you were resting? You are tired?’ 
Sister Mary Joseph was holding her hand now, looking down 
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at her with a kind concerned look. Her sympathy made tears 
rise again for a moment to the other’s grey eyes. 

‘It’s only the heat . . . I was tired and so glad to be here in 
the cool.’ 

The two women looked at each other with the kindly critical 
eyes of middle age. Clarissa was wondering how old the nun 
might be. The religious dress has no period, and the regular 
selfless life of the convent produces a look of sensible good health 
which delays the signs of age. 

Clarissa had the word ‘ distinguished’ in her mind. She was 
already in fancy describing her new friend to her husband; ‘a 
great lady—she made me think of the Lady Abbesses of history,’ 
But aloud she said : 

‘I have been so wanting to see you ever since dear Dorothy 
Fanshawe died here. She spoke of you so often. “I wish you 
could know Sister Mary Joseph ” was in all her letters. I would 
have come to her then, but my boy was ill at school and I was 
with him. However, I planned to come and see the place where 
she suffered, and still was so happy.’ 

‘Yes, I knew you would come. Dear Mrs. Fanshawe! She 
suffered greatly. But it was blessed to her, and she found peace 
here, and then in His own good time God took her.’ 

The nun spoke with cheerful gravity. Just so does a nurse 
speak to her patients. That same over-watching care and accept- 
ance of inevitable pain was in her manner. She was standing 
looking down at her visitor. Her air was one of quiet activity. 
This was a woman who never loitered, but one who could give 
time and attention without hurry or restlessness. 

‘I would like to show you the statue that Mrs. Fanshawe gave 
to be near the seat where she passed so much of last summer. I 
still feel that it is her path and her resting-place. Shall I lead ?’ 

Clarissa followed the nun down corridors that smelt of wax, 
quiet pathways of virtuous busy women. They passed the Chapel 
door and went in to an air drowsy with roses and incense. Clarissa 
copied the genuflecting nun; she had not prayed consciously, but 
the atmosphere itself seemed to be prayer. 

Together the two women passed through a door into a garden 
well tended, with the shade of cedars on trim grass and a_path 
that went straightly between yew hedges. 

‘We call this Our Lady’s Walk,’ the nun told her. ‘The 
Madonna lilies are over, but we try to keep our borders blue and 
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white and grey. Mrs. Fanshawe when she was strong enough loved 

to garden here. She sent for plants just before she died. She 
was a born gardener. The delphiniums and anchusas here are 
lovely, and the white campanulas and achilleas . . . but I am no 
gardener. I only look on. I am a nurse and people interest me 
more than plants. I was trained at the London Hospital. That 
is the sort of garden I love.’ 

Now Clarissa, a discreet woman, made an indiscretion. 

‘Dorothy told me that you and she were connected, but she 
never told me what your name had been—may I ask ?’ 

The nun was silent for a second’s disapproval, then she 
answered : 

‘We are not supposed to talk about our names when we were 
in the world. But how could you know that? I was a cousin 
of Mrs. Fanshawe’s husband—my name was Lister-Gray ... 
Elizabeth Lister-Gray. But now here is our little statue; isn’t 
she lovely ?’ 

The path ended in a circular flagged enclosure. Round it ran 
a green seat. A lavender hedge was lifted on stonework behind 
the seat. Among the flags grew catmint, thyme, and small bell 
flowers in a riot of green, grey, purple and white. In the centre 
stood a little stone Virgin Mary, very young, very sweet; wait- 
ing, not even yet made aware of the destiny announced by Gabriel. 
It was the little virgin of some of the old Masters in her garden 
enclosed. Below her pedestal was a mass of grey santolina with 
its little yellow flowers and its half-sad fragrance. 

An apple-tree made a shade at one spot, and the nun motioned 
her visitor to sit. She sat beside her, seemingly unhurried. 

It was then that some urgent impulse, usually pressed down 
by the exaction of life, made Clarissa eager to talk of herself to 
this kind, large woman. 

‘You hear so many troubles,’ she said eagerly, ‘do you ever 
hear complaints from those who are too well off, too glutted with 
love and care ?’ 

The nun turned large brown eyes upon her. 

“No, Mrs. Merridew, hardly ever! I have met spoilt women 
so often, women with fancied troubles and burdens. But you 
are not one of them ?’ 

‘No, no, I have nothing to complain about. I am only too 
well off . . .? Tears globed and rolled down her cheeks. 

‘But you are tired ?’ 
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‘I feel .. . oh! is it nerves? I do so hate and despise them 
in myself . . . I have no excuse. But I get so much, too much, 
I feel like a child on Christmas night—I have had too many sweets, 
too many toys. And then love makes demands. I must respond, 
I must give out . . . give out all the time. Somehow being here 
is so comforting. I saw a little maid polishing a ward floor in 
there . . . I envied her. I should like to work here, to be quite 
silent and work, and not to have to love for quite a long time . . . 
just to lose myself in the peace of it all.’ 

The nun was watching her with the smiling acute look that 
some physicians wear. 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘you say “peace” instinctively when you 
think of convents. Is not our peace just a word for order? That 
is why people despise the Religious life—conventual life, I mean. 
They think that we have run away from real life. But our whole 
object is to unite in helping real life. We are fighting all the time, 
disease or sin or misery in some form. The peace that most people 
mean is self-indulgent repose, a turning away from warfare. I 
should not ask that peace of Heaven while suffering was left on 
earth. When do you find a real doctor retiring from active service 
until he can do no more good? So the peace you would find 
here is merely ordered effort. But you need rest and quiet. The 
heatand . . . yourchildren have exhausted you. Youspoil them.’ 

Tears flowed unchecked down Clarissa’s cheeks. She was 
ashamed, but almost refreshed to take this frank relief before one 
who knew most weaknesses of soul and body. 

‘I shall leave you for a little rest and come back soon,’ said 
Sister Mary Joseph. She walked away in her flat-heeled slippers, 
an unhurried, busy figure. Her black and blue dress was framed 
by the blue and grey borders. 

Clarissa shut her eyes and leaned back. The droning of bees 
and flies was in her ears. Her being seemed for a while to merge 
in this scented droning air. Then a patter of feet roused her, and 
a little maid with a tea-tray stood before her. The round eyes 
showed admiration of this elegant, pretty visitor. 

‘Sister Mary Joseph said you was to have your tea brought 
out,’ she said shyly, and with a smile she made off, pattering away, 
her mind a fashion paper inspired by the lady in grey and lavender. 

Clarissa took the tea, and felt herself immediately better, braced 
to the world again. She looked at her watch and found that she 
must be on the alert for the motor horn. 
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She met Sister Mary Joseph at the garden door. 
‘I am quite sensible now,’ she said with a laugh, ‘I was so 
silly and I’m so ashamed. But you understand silly people, I 
know, so I won’t worry you with excuses. I’m very much refreshed 
and so grateful. And if I may, I shall send some plants for the 
blue border. I shall wait under the trees for my husband’s car. 
Good-bye, Sister, and thank you.’ 

The nun walked with her to the hall door and clasped her hand 
warmly. 

‘Don’t let your children tire you so much. You give out too 
much. Unselfish mothers make selfish children—remember that. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Merridew.’ 

Clarissa waited in the convent grounds by the little shaded 
door. Too soon, three blasts of an electric horn seemed to tear 
the quiet. It was a coughing, jagged noise, an insult to the drows- 
ing grass, the shadows of heavy foliaged trees, and their humming 
flies. She went out quickly for fear that the horn would sound 
again. 

There was the car full of rosy, untidy people, all glowing from 
the sea, their hair damp and ringleted. Their voices rose and 
jangled in the air. They were disputing where she should sit. 
The elder girl asserted that her mother was to be in front, the 
younger ones shouted that they wanted her. 

‘Then, Hazel is not to hug and maul her. If you do, Hazel, 
you'll be thrown out. Paz, now.’ 

Again the mother was between them, John pressing against 
her shoulder, telling her softly that he really had dived to-day. 
Hazel, more strident in voice, repeated, ‘I swam nine strokes.’ 
‘Walked them,’ jibed the boy. Again the friendly wrangling. 
Like puppies they growled and worried and squealed about her. 
They did not think to ask her about the convent. 


At last the great orange sun sank, but the still air was not 
much cooler. 

Clarissa was sitting at her bedroom window trying to catch a 
breath from the sea. Her silk dressing-gown was no weight, and 
yet the oppression of all contacts was a weariness. She looked 
out over grey fields and a dim sea beyond. 

Colonel Merridew came in from his dressing-room. 

‘You're too tired,’ he said gently, ‘ you’ve been so white all 
day. Sit on my knee and tell me about things.’ 
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‘Dick, I shall be too heavy for you this hot night.’ 
‘Heavy !|—not you! I like it. Give me the chair—there we 


are 


She leaned against him, playing with his grey hair, stroking it, 
running her fingers through it. There was the pleasant scent of 
good tobacco about him. And yet... she was wondering how 
it would feel to be all alone in a room in the convent, a cell it would 
be called and that sounded cool. She could be herself there, kneel 
by her open window and let her spirit be brimmed by the August 
night. 

‘You never told me about the convent and how you got on 
with the nuns,’ he said. 

‘I only met one, the one who was Dorothy’s chief friend, Sister 
Mary Joseph. She impressed me so much, Dick. She was so 
handsome, such a great lady. She would meet anyone and any- 
thing with a sort of queenly dignity.’ 

‘Oh!’ Dick Merridew yawned. ‘I suppose a lot of ladies do 
go in to these places.’ 

‘Yes, and oh! Dick, I made such a faux pas—I asked her 
real name.’ 

‘Was that bad? What was it—Smith or Jones?’ 

‘ No—Lister-Gray—and I feel I’ve heard it before—I can’t 
think what the connection is.’ 

‘ You must have heard it from me. When we were youngsters, 
old General Lister-Gray had a house near us. Till he died we 
saw a good dealofthem. There were alot of boysand . .. Betty.’ 

‘Betty . . . she would be Elizabeth, that was her name. How 
interesting, Dick! What was she like ?’ 

‘A good-looking girl, wonderfully plucky. She’d ride anything 
and she had a passion for vetting either people or animals. She 
always did first aid for us all, and she’d pitch into dog-fights or 
look down a horse’s throat without a shake on her. She was a 
wonderful girl, was Betty.’ 

Silence slipped between them. Clarissa still had her fingers in 
the crinkled grey hair. 

‘ How old is she ?’ she asked, against some admonition of the 
silence. 

‘Just my age, and you know that . . . tell me, does she look 
well ?’ 

‘Very well, so handsome and capable, with such a sanity about 
her.’ 
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‘Yes? And happy? Does she seem to like her job?’ 
‘Yes. But one feels that she would make herself like anything 


we 

she had to do.’ 
it, ‘Ah! I suppose the life cudgels them a bit. How odd that 
; of you should meet her of all people.’ 
OW His arms round Clarissa relaxed. She knew that he was absent- 
uld minded, living in some place she could not see. Long happy years 
eel with him had quickened her consciousness of his thoughts. 
ust ‘Dick . . . you were in love with her?’ 

He laughed rather ruefully. 

on ‘Yes... oh! terribly. Boys take it hard. Poor John will 


do it too some day. But he won’t talk about it. We all recover 
ter | these mortal blows.’ 
80 ‘But we're not the same. We're so much richer or poorer. 
ny- You're richer, Dick ?’ 
‘You mean she was a good woman, and I kept my ideal ? 
do That’s true.’ 
‘I wonder you never spoke of her to me.’ 
her ‘Honestly, I haven’t thought of her for ages. The General 
died and they all scattered. She ... she turned me down and 
went off to be a nurse.’ 


n’t ‘I can’t understand. How could she not love you, Dick? I 
may be partial, but I can’t imagine a girl refusing you.’ 

TS, His arm gripped her warmly again. 

we ‘You flatterer! After all these years too! Well, my dear, 

y.” you are more human, perhaps . . . very sweet and lovely, but 

ow you are anyway in the mountain meadows, if you follow me ? 
She was all for the snow and the crags. Perhaps if I could have 

ing climbed after her . . . but I couldn’t go so high. She told me a 

she lot about vocation—this feeling that she was called to care for 

or | people, that ordinary life wasn’t for her. She didn’t undervalue 

8 it. But she wasn’t to have things for herself. We had a long 
walk one day . . . (she could stride along too), and she told me 

in all this. I can’t give it to you, but I got the hang of it . . . some 
people called to walk alone and to spend themselves. . .’ 

he ‘But she loved you, Dick. But for that she’d have married 
you.’ 

ok ‘Perhaps. But there it was. I was second to something 
higher.’ 

ut ‘Did you write to each other ?’ 


‘For a bit. Then she was in hospital and I was in India. 
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Time and absence are great consolers. You can’t get over a love- 
affair cheek by jowl with the beloved—but time and absence are 
very potent erasers.’ 

Clarissa sighed. 

‘But that is so sad. It’s so bitterly sad.’ 

‘Then, my dear, I’ll say that you were the best consoler of all.’ 

‘But, Dick, I wasn’t the same to you, I couldn’t be. That | 
first love is stronger than all . . . and for such a woman .. .’ 

‘To be honest, I haven’t thought of her for years. Did she 
ask after me, speak of me?’ 

‘No. But Dorothy must have talked of us both. I suppose 
she knew it all.’ 

Clarissa shivered a little. Her husband’s hand felt her bare 
foot. 

‘You're cold, my dear one,’ he said, ‘and on this hot night! 
The wind must be changing. Get into bed and keep warm, and 
put all this out of your mind.’ 


Clarissa lay awake for long, staring into the vagueness of the 
room in the summer dark. She thought herself back in the con- 
vent garden. She pictured herself there enclosed, with her husband 
and children outside the gates; or worse—hers no longer. 

She had wept in the hot sunlight because she was too rich. 
Now a little wind that had come from the sea shivered the curtains, 
just touched her face. She pulled a blanket to her chin and crept 
closer to her husband’s shoulder. She put her hand on his arm. 
He was tranquilly asleep. She sighed contentedly, and closed her 
eyes. 

































BERLIN’S ‘ RAG-MART’ OF LITERATURE. 
BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 


As I strolled down the broad Friedrichstrasse one Friday night, 
I heard a confused uproar from one of the biggest cafés in that famous 
street. So I stopped and peered in. Men, women and girls ran up 
and down between the tables, brandishing documents with excited 
cries and calls. The seated diners, or bibbers of coffee or beer, 
now and then sprang up, as though in answer to a challenge. There 
were loud arguments, with gestures of contempt or rage, rejection 
and appeal—though sometimes smiling harmony prevailed. Some- 
thing extraordinary was toward, I felt, so I went in and with diffi- 
culty threaded my way to a delicatessen-bar, where a superintendent 
surveyed the tumult benignly. 

‘Who are all these ?’ I asked him in English. ‘ Adolf Hitler’s 
propagandists ? Stahlhelmers or Iron Fronters—?’ He was 
stroking his close-cropped head, mightily amused. 

‘Ach, no. They’re all men of letters, professional and amateur, 
who come here twice a week to sell their wares.’ 

‘But to whom?’ 

‘To editors and publishers : it’s quick work and a lively gamble. 
An “ All Quiet—” may be thrust into a discerning hand to-night. 
Or a “ Jew Siiss,” a “Grand Hotel.” Who can say what daring 
talent is now seething among our young Berliners, to whom the 
Great War is already but a legend and the “ Tribute ” to France 
a burning humiliation ? ’ 

‘But is it only novels they are hawking ?’ 

‘Everything! Articles for the daily and weekly Press. 
Political notes for the heavy reviews. Even plays, from a curtain- 
raiser to tragic themes of a modern Atschylus or Euripides.’ 

I tried to catch some of the titles bawled, but the noise was too 
great. Moreover, buyers and sellers seemed to foregather by a sort 
of mutual magnetism. A tall lad in shabby clothes shrilled his 
‘stuff’ once, and was beckoned over to a table where he now sat 
in conclave with a well-known dramatic critic. 

‘Scientific essays go well,’ Herr Julius was telling me, ‘ but 
rates rule low—unless it’s something practical ; I mean, applied to 
business, or salesmanship in the American way.’ 
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‘And these energetic ladies ?’ 

‘ They hawk short fillers for the Woman’s Page. Look—there’s 
a mere schoolgirl doing a deal and fishing photos from out of her 
pochette. New fashions from London, you know; hints upon 
beauty, novel ideas for parties and weddings. The care of children, 
Personal sketches, with portraits.’ 

‘I don’t see any that. look like poets?’ My mentor’s brows 
and shoulders went up at this. 

‘Germany hasn’t any poets now. We’ve no market at all in 
lyrics. It’s profitable prose that is in demand. The breeding of 
dogs, now ; the crossing of hens so as to get a strong layer of three 
hundred two-ounce eggs in the year. Authors of that stuff you'll 
find sitting down eating and drinking of our best—it’s the editors 
who go round and sue to them!’ 

The volume of business was impressive, but prices were very 
low—between twenty and a hundred marks for a topical article ; 
and for novels, ‘ outright sales’ were made at anything from a 
thousand to five thousand marks. 

Here and there an author was reading aloud to a grim or restless 
hearer, with many an eager gesture, pausing now and then to explain 
or impress—until the potential buyer dismissed him summarily, 
and then turned back to his beer like one conscious of discharging 
a disagreeable duty. 

It seems a group of well-known writers initiated this curious 
Rag Fair of Letters as a new forum which editors and publishers 
might attend, either in person or through keen-witted members of 
their stafi—men with a flair for sensing genius, or at least for buying 
copy that was fresh, and had a ‘pull.’ Into this category came true 
episodes of Berlin’s daily life: how a man found a job, where none 
other could ; little ways of making money—even street adventures 
and escapades (lurid or amorous) which might be written up in the 
office, and published with clever drawings or cartoons. 

‘New York and London have their schools for amateur journal- 
ism,’ the café director was saying. ‘ And no doubt writers are made 
as wellas born. Here we have a different way ; and as you see, the 
timorous, who never dare to approach editorial sanctums, can walk 
down our Friedrichstrasse and see our foremost Pressmen gobbling 
sausage and draining steins like any common citizen of them all. 
And that is so encouraging to scribblers ! ’ 

‘There’s at least one fairly quiet aisle?’ I remarked. 

‘That’s translations. Of late years, Berlin has a wonderful 
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appetite for the economic, sociological, military and literary ideas 
of other lands, from Ireland to Poland—and even Turkey! Novels 
and plays do a tidy trade, apart from the weightier meat, such as 
John Maynard Keynes, H. G. Wells and the Scandinavians. We’ve 
a special room for the translators to retire to when the brass tacks 
of business have to be driven in. Ona Wednesday night you'll see 
eighty to a hundred of our Berlin polyglots here, with big fellows 
of the publishing world who trade as far afield as the German Colonies 
in the Southern States of Brazil.’ 

I was gazing round upon a scene of clatter and discord, thinly 
veiled with tobacco smoke—and backed with tall mirrors of 
tarnished gold. 

‘Is it only literature ?’ I hazarded. 

‘Music and song are making a start. We have budding Wagners 
who do quite well, and smart writers of lieder who get far more than 
poor Franz Schubert’s tenpence or so for a thing that may or may 
not live to be a concert-room classic.’ 

‘And your painters ?’ 

‘They’re shyer than the writers, and they keep aloof. But 
the success of this “ Stock Exchange ” has encouraged them also to 
turn the café into a “ Kunstlerhaus.” They’re any-price folk; and 


the art-dealers can buy a good landscape or a figure-piece for as low 
as ten, or even five marks! Go into a café on the Leipzigerstrasse 
and you'll most likely see prosy ads. on the walls: 


Have your Portrait PAINTED 
By 
AN ARTIST 
(Cheaper than a Photograph !) 


‘Then a word to the head waiter, and our humble Holbein or 
Diirer is bowing before you with samples of his work, and sale prices 
that would tempt a mechanical pig-sticker of Chicago.’ ... ‘We 
are a commercial people,’ my friend added quietly. ‘And we do 
need the money, as all the world knows... . 

* You'll see quite good writers,’ he went on, ‘ advertising in our 
best journals, offering to do a biography of the obscurest person 
who can pay—say, a thousand marks ior a really artistic job. After 
all, the life of anyone can be made interesting—at all events, to 
his or her own circle of friends and relations. Such a book would 
be an original Christmas or birthday gift. You see, we Germans 
are in distress, so our artists pocket their pride, or rather turn it 
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into cash, with an enterprise that deserves reward. And for that 
there’s always a market—as you see.’ ... 

It was growing late. Those yells and calls and laughter were not 
so nervy and strident now in this shameless Temple of the Muses, 
Men and girls who had shouted their MS.-wares were apt to subside 
at a table and order coffee and rolls. Buyers and sellers did not 
mingle now. The lions and lambs sat in different aisles ; somewhere 
in the distance I heard the tuning of strings and the warble of 
flutes, and preliminary bleating of clarionets. 

* How long is your literary Stock Exchange open ? ’ I asked my 
bright-eyed superintendent. 

‘ Until ten,’ he returned, glancing briskly at his watch. ‘From 
seven till ten.’ 

‘And after that ?’ . 

‘We relax. ... Listen!’ As he shot up a plump hand, the 
thrilling prelude of the ‘ Blue Danube ’ burst upon us, and incongru- 
ous couples took, the sawdust floor with surprising élan. They were 
all Sellers, I noted ; the older and graver Buyers in this queer mart 
were slipping out—going home, or else back to an all-night office. 

‘Don’t they ever dance ?’ was my last question. 

‘They might,’ he chuckled, as he hurried off. ‘ But our 
gambles here don’t seem to encourage gambolling ! ’ 
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THE BORED MUSE. 


You must not sing about the rose, 

For that’s been done so much before: 
We’ve heard the story (goodness knows) 
Of how it blows and grows and goes 

Till it’s a bore. 


A respite from the violet 
Would also help to ease our lot: 
And please ignore the primrose set, 
Likewise the hawthorn, and forget 
Forget-me-not. 


We know the sky is blue, that cool 
The breeze, that birds made melody ; 
That rivers run from pool to pool, 
And tumble (as a general rule) 
Into the sea. 


The Moon, in all her queenly grace, 
The Sun, rejoicing in his strength, 
The Stars, in infinites of space— 
For all of them we’ve heard the case 
At ample length. 


As for the lady of your love 
(However much she is admired), 
Her eyes (so like the stars above), 
Her hair, her petticoat, her glove— 
They make us tired. 


So take your pen of largest size, 
And sing us something new and bright: 
Nor about flowers, or fields, or skies, 
Or Life or Death, or lovers’ sighs— 
Nothing so trite. 


You need not rhyme, for rhyme is stale, 
And metre is an aimless clatter ; 
But let your crippled verses trail, 
And if there’s neither head nor tail, 
It doesn’t matter. 





Rosert BELL. 











AN OUTPOST OF THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


BY J. M. SOTHERN, Jnz. 
(Lats 2™"* Réament ErRanceEr) 


THE little plain of Tisi-Nisli lies in the foothills of the Middle 
Atlas Mountains, and it was here that the 2nd Regiment of the 
French Foreign Legion pitched the base for the latter part of the 
campaign of 1930. Looking south over the low wall that ran 
round the camp one could see the nearest outposts of the regiment 
perched on the towering peaks of the mountains, fifteen miles 
distant. It was a long wearying climb up that mountain wall 
to the white fort on the top, and I prepared myself for a hard 
day’s march when we set off at seven o’clock one morning for 
Ahgdar Mazyan, the nearest of the outposts. I was fresh from 
the barrack life of Meknes, and it was with no little pleasure that 
I set off on the march, keen to experience the real life of a légion- 
naire in the front line of forts but recently constructed. We 
were only a small party, perhaps ten all told, and I thought it 
a little foolhardy that such a small number should set out alone 
across territory so lately occupied by the enemy. 

The country through which we had to pass before reaching 
our goal was wild and rugged, and the huge rocks and boulders, 
deep ravines and wooded slopes offered ample cover to any hostile 
Arabs who had a fancy to ambush us. The sergeant in charge 
seemed doubtful of our safety and hurried us on our way with 
as much haste as possible, for ever casting an anxious eye on 
the wooded slopes and those places above us that might easily 
have hidden a number of Arabs from our view, and I could see 
by his strained expression that he was most uneasy and fully 
expected to hear the mountains echo to the ‘tac-ho’ of Arab 
dum-dum bullets. Although it was the month of July we were 
wearing our greatcoats—for the regulations stipulate that every 
man shall march in his greatcoat to avoid the risk of contract- 
ing fever during the halts, when the cool mountain winds are 
apt to start an alarming shivering. In addition we all carried 
two haversacks, one knapsack, rifle, bayonet and one hundred 
rounds of ammunition ; so we were heavily laden, and by the end 
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of the first hour were bathed in perspiration and gasping in the 
hard heat of the summer sun. But the sergeant would not allow 
us to rest for one minute, and, walking ahead of us, set a crack- 
ing pace without any apparent effort, for he was an old cam- 
paigner and hardened to the severity of forced marches. We 
followed no path and our road led us over rock-strewn ground 
which forced us to pick every hurried step and thoroughly fatigued 
us before half the distance had been covered. Still the sergeant 
led us rapidly onwards and would only call a halt when two of 
the party swooned from the excessive heat and effort and fell out. 
They were not long in coming round, and as we were only about 
three miles from the outpost we rested for several minutes before 
tackling the hardest part of the journey. The last three miles 
led us right up the side of the peak on which Ahgdar Mazyan 
was situated and this last climb called for a real effort. Although 
I had managed well enough till now, I completely lost conscious- 
ness three times during the last hour of the march, and it was 
with great relief that I finally crawled within the walls of the 
post, exhausted, and trembling in every limb. We had done the 
fifteen miles in four and a half hours, and considering the con- 
dition of the ground we had covered it was a pretty good per- 
formance, and I was surprised to learn that the mule-drivers did 
the same journey every day in four hours, and returned to the 
base in the afternoon with only one hour’s rest! The last post 
to be built in the 1930 campaign, a post called Islan, was twenty- 
two miles from the base, and these mule-drivers brought the pro- 
visions and mail up there every day and returned to the base 
in the evening. Forty-four miles per day on foot over the uneven 
ground of the Atlas Mountains was no picnic, and one had to 
admire the hardiness of these men. 

Ahgdar Mazyan was some two hundred miles from civilisa- 
tion and it amazed me to find the roofs of the sleeping-quarters 
covered with sheets of corrugated iron, and I could picture the 
difficulties incurred by the transportation of these huge pieces 
of iron over mountain trails and through narrow, precipitous 
ravines to their final destination on top of the Atlas Mountains. 
But my surprise was still greater when I observed several large 
pieces of artillery, for these guns cannot be dismantled and it 
seemed impossible that they could have been dragged up to that 
height through such rough country: but there they were, and 
I learnt later that they had been pulled up by hand, even the 
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mules being incapable of bringing them up in safety. The post 
itself was built of the stones that covered the hillside, the neces- 
sary wood, iron, etc., being sent up so far by motor transport; 
then when the road became too rough the materials were trans- 
ferred to the pack-mules, and these faithful animals never failed 
to carry their loads safely over the most dangerous paths and 
treacherous tracks. I only once saw one of these beasts make 
a false step, and that was when we were moving along a narrow 
bridle path half-way up the wall of a huge canyon near Islan. 
The animal failed to see a rock projecting over the path from the 
wall of the canyon, which bumped his load and knocked him off 
his balance. One hoof slipped over the side, the heavy load that 
he carried gave him no chance of recovering, and down he crashed 
into the foot of the canyon, two hundred feet below. He had 
been the first mule of the train, and it was wonderful to watch 
the care with which the others picked their steps round that dan- 
gerous boulder. Even in the dark these animals seemed to see 
most clearly, for on some of the night marches, whilst the men 
slipped and stumbled, they never made a mistake and placed 
each hoof on a safe and clear piece of ground. But for all their 
patience and willingness they were at times sorely abused, for 
the men themselves were often too weary and sore to show any 
consideration towards dumb animals. The conduct of the mules 
was many a time exasperating, for during a long march they 
would take advantage of the halts and lie down, in which case 
they had to be unloaded before they could rise again, and by the 
time this was done and the load repacked the halt was at an end. 
This, of course, cheated the mule-drivers of their rest, and so many 
of them walked their mules around during the halts, which was 
more of a rest than hauling up a mule and loading it with heavy. 
cases, tents, machine-guns, etc. It was rare to find a mule that 
objected to the harshest treatment, and one had to wonder at the 
gentleness and good nature of these veritable beasts of burden. 
All the mountain ranges of Morocco are dotted with the out- 
posts of the Legion which stretch in a chain from the three regi- 
mental towns of Fez, Meknes and Marrakech up to the summit 
of the Middle Atlas Mountains. The posts are always built on 
the highest point in the district at intervals of twenty or twenty- 
five miles, each one being connected with its garrison town by 
telephone, this service being one of the best sections of the Legion. 
A position is taken in, say, the early morning, and by sunset the 
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telephone line has been laid from the last post, complete with 
telegraph posts, exchange, and all the paraphernalia of a regular 
telephone system. The first day on a new position was a day of 
real slavery, a murette (small wall) having to be built round the 
site of the post before we were allowed to rest, and as this con- 
sisted of carrying stones up the hillside with which to construct 
the murette, and coming, as it did, at the end of some hard march- 
ing and fighting, there were none who were not thoroughly exhausted 
and weary when dismiss sounded at 7 or 8 p.m. Then, after a 
scrappy meal of some sort, there followed three hours’ guard duty 
for each man during the night with réveillé the next morning at 
5 a.m., when the masons would start work on the new post and 
the rest went about their various duties. The first thing to be 
done was to find water in sufficient quantity to supply the needs 
of the camp, which held about two hundred men, and this had 
to be found in the rear of the camp, for we never knew what lay 
ahead of us: in fact at one post we had to travel twenty-four 
miles per day to get to water in the rear, while it was known that 
there was a large spring about a quarter of a mile in front of the 
camp. But the rough unconquered country before us might 
easily have hidden an army of Schleuhs (mountain Arabs), and 
although we were willing to risk it we were never allowed to make 
the attempt, and so had willy-nilly to make our twenty-four-mile 
trek per day while at this post. The water party service consist- 
ing of six men and three mules loaded with water-barrels, was a 
hazardous job, for we would have been easy prey to a well-equipped 
ambush party, and although we were fired at on every occasion 
little damage was done, the ancient Moorish blunderbusses that 
were used against us being of small use. The human voice carried 
clearly in the thin mountain air, and many a time we heard the 
high-pitched voices of the hidden enemy cursing us from the cover 
of a wood three miles distant, in which case an answering volley 
of curses in half a dozen languages would go echoing back across 
the valley and we continued on our way with the shrill Arab voices 
following us down to the spring. 

The one great advantage of being on the water job was that 
we could always have at least one wash per day, whilst the re- 
mainder had to be content with one wash per week, every Sunday 
afternoon being spent in a general clean up when the whole camp 
went to the spring for a much-needed bath; but what with the 
heat and the great clouds of dust that rose up from under our 
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feet, we were already dirty and grimy by the time that we were 
back again in camp, and so seldom were we clean and tidy the 
wonder was that there was not more disease and illness in the 
camps. I well remember one little post that we ironically called 
Bois Sacré (sacred wood), where the dust, blown from the neigh- 
bouring trees, was of a poisonous nature, and as here we were 
troubled with a mighty sirocco which blew wildly down on us twice 
a day, the poison entered into each little cut, which swelled up 
to alarming proportions in a few hours: but there was not even 
a drop of iodine in the medicine chest with which to dress these 
painful sores. The same negligence was evident in cases of ill- 
ness, and many a healthy man pined to lasting ill-health through 
lack of attention and proper treatment; but it mattered little, 
for as long as he lasted out his five years’ engagement as a légion- 
naire there would always be work for him to do in return for the 
food, clothing and small pay that he received from France. Let 
it be added, however, that notwithstanding this, a wounded man 
was always well treated, and the more serious cases were sent down 
to Meknes by aeroplane. 

It was undoubtedly in the posts that the true mettle of a man 
was found, for the continual hard work under the blazing sun 
and the total lack of any distractions of any kind for months on 
end pulled to the surface the best and worst traits of the légion- 
naires. In the majority of cases the soldiers showed up to advan- 
tage and worked well and cheerily in the most trying circum- 
stances, taking a pride in the arduous tasks of constructing the 
outposts and building roads from one to the other. There was 
less fighting and quarrelling among the men in the posts than 
when they were in barracks, for the hard toil of the day made 
them fully appreciate the benefits of quiet rest, and when the 
day’s work was over they would seek out their friends and pass 
the few hours before roll-call at 7 p.m. in quiet conversation. 
There were, of course, a few who cracked up under the mono- 
tonous strain of the life, and cases of self-mutilation were fre- 
quent. Formerly, if a man was desperate and wanted to pet 
out of the Legion at any cost, he had but to wound himself in a 
way that would disable him for further service, and after his 
wound had been treated he was dismissed as physically unfit. 
Under these conditions self-mutilation was incredibly common, the 
weaklings seeming to care little if they became handicapped and 
disabled for life as long as they got out of the Legion. Recently, 
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however, the order of things has changed, and a légionnaire who 
wantonly wounds himself with intention of being discharged is 
court-martialled and sentenced to anything up to five years in 
the military prison, at the expiration of which sentence he is dis- 
charged as physically unfit. Needless to say, this new regula- 
tion has practically stamped out this crime, though it is surpris- 
ing to learn that still a few indulge in this cowardly practice, 
trusting that they can prove that they were accidentally wounded. 
I recollect one case that affected me personally. Just after finish- 
ing a thirty-day sentence in the terrible prison at Sidi-Bel-Abbes 
for attempted desertion, I met a young English doctor who had 
only enlisted a few days previous to our meeting. I was lonely 
and mentally ill after my experience in prison and he proved to 
be a good friend in the few days we spent together before I moved 
up to Morocco. He was full of good advice and sympathy, tell- 
ing me that life still held plenty of good things and that a légion- 
naire must never lose heart or become discouraged. This healthy 
counsel was needed, for I was in a low state of mental depres- 
sion and sickened, heart and soul. We parted in a few days, 
I thoroughly cured of my spiritual illness, and he cheery and 
happy in his new life. I had no news of him for two years, and 
then one day, during a visit to the hospital at Meknes, I found 
him in a ward pale and wasted, his left arm and shoulder withered 
to the bone. He told me he had been shot up in the lines, but 
it was left to myself to learn that it was his own finger that had 
pulled the trigger. Unable to stand the gruelling life in the out- 
posts, he had, one night while on guard duty, put the muzzle of 
his rifle under his armpit and blown his shoulder to atoms. It 
was a pitiful, heart-breaking tale, and the more shocking by reason 
of his previous cheery disposition: but the hardships of the life 


. had been too much for him and in a moment of madness he had 


thus ruined his life. His sister came out from England for his 
trial, bringing with her a well-known English lawyer to fight the 
case for the unfortunate young man; but it was all in vain, for 
he was proved guilty and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
I saw him again many months later when he was being trans- 
ferred from one prison to another, and my heart bled at the sight 
of his broken shuffling frame and grey drooping head. 

In the circumstances it was not surprising to learn that fight- 
ing or skirmishing of any kind with the enemy was always eagerly 
looked forward to, for after a position had been taken and the 
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building of the post begun we were rarely troubled by the Arabs, 
Consequently, till the post was completed in about one month’s 
time and we were ready to advance farther into the mountains 
to take a new position, we led a very humdrum existence and 
the opportunity of a brush with the enemy was always welcome, 
It was seldom that the Arabs would risk a mass attack on a post, 
for they knew that they stood little chance against our modern 
firearms and were aware that every camp and post was well pro- 
tected by an intricate system of barbed-wire entanglements. It 
was not that they lacked the courage, for at night many a soli- 
tary raider, armed only with a large knife, attempted to crawl 
through the wires and past the sentinels to steal a rifle and ammu- 
nition from within the camp. Although an incredible number of 
these fearless Arabs managed to make their way unobserved right 
into the tents, they seldom succeeded in appropriating a rifle, 
for in every tent a hole was dug in which the rifles were buried 
and on top of which we slept. The sentinels also took the pre- 
caution of strapping their rifles to their wrists by means of the 
sling, the Schleuhs being capable of slipping right under a man’s 
nose, unseen and unheard, to snatch his rifle away, and disappear 
again into the night in the twinkling of an eye. At Islan an Arab 
succeeded in entering the camp and stealing a rifle and a quantity 
of ammunition, but he was observed as he was getting out of camp 
again and he fell, riddled with bullets, before he was clear of the 
barbed wire. His death did not go unavenged, however, for on 
the following night the relief guard found the headless body of 
a sentinel lying at the wall, his rifle and ammunition gone. The 
same daring courage was displayed by the Schleuhs at every en- 
counter, and in an open skirmish they would ride practically up 
to the cannon’s mouth to curse and insult us. These particular 
white-skinned, fair-haired Arabs, the Berbers, who live in the 
heights of the Middle Atlas Mountains, are the greatest warriors 
of all North Africa, standing straight and slim to a good six feet 
and fearing no living thing. In times of peace they cultivate 
their little patches of maize and corn and rear small flocks of sheep 
and cattle, but the greedy hand of civilisation is for ever stretch- 
ing up into their lands and they have to flee before the menacing 
fingers of civilised France—the Foreign Legion. The peaceful 
farmers are thus changed into savage warriors whose natural 
cruelty is rendered tenfold more terrible by an inborn cunning, 
inherited from their warlike forefathers. 

The dread of being taken alive by these Berbers was so deeply 
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instilled-in the légionnaires that in any circumstances where escape 
geemed impossible and capture inevitable, the last cartridge was 
always kept for oneself. I naturally shrank from this idea of 
suicide, but I once witnessed the terrible fate of a party that had 
been ambushed, and from that moment I no longer recoiled from 
the ‘last cartridge’ policy. This particular section, about ten 
in number of all nationalities, had set out one morning on scout 
duty, and having failed to return by the following morning a 
search-party, in which I was included, went out to investigate. 
We came across their remains after little trouble in a small rocky 
gorge not many miles from the post. They were mutilated almost 
beyond recognition, their ears and noses having first been cut off, 
then their stomachs ripped open and filled with sand and stones. 
I could imagine the whole horrible scene: the lacerated bodies 
lying bleeding and writhing in the hot dust and a ring of bestial, 
grinning Arab faces cursing and spitting at the tortured forms 
twisting in agony before them. When the bodies no longer showed 
signs of life—and they say that a man can live for many hours 
in this terrible state—a sharp blow of a sword severed the heads, 
which were then placed on the neighbouring rocks with the sight- 
less eyes staring down at the headless trunks lying naked in the 
sun. This, unfortunately, was too common an occurrence to 
arouse much sentiment within us, but it taught us to hate the 
enemy with a terrible hatred, and such sights as these justified, 
in our own eyes at least, the wholesale slaughter of all hostile 
Arabs, male and female. 

The wild atmosphere of the savage mountains seemed to affect 
the very souls of the men and officers, for on the few occasions 
when fighting did break out in the ranks a man reached for his 
bayonet in the first minute of the quarrel, and more than once 


~ an individual dispute developed into a small battle, each principal 


being supported by his friends. When this happened it was not 
wcommon for occasional firing to break out between the parties, 
and it was all the N.C.O.’s and officers could do to prevent a regular 
pitched battle being indulged in. However, it is wonderful how 
a well-disciplined légionnaire will obey his superiors under any con- 
ditions whatsoever, and the storm was usually quelled before 
it had time to develop to any serious extent. The leaders were, 
of course, severely punished, being kept for several days in a small 
barbed-wire enclosure in the centre of the camp without protec- 
tion of any kind from the sun, and with just enough food and 
water to keep them alive. In one case, at a post called Halemmsid 
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a huge Pole, struck mad with cafard and encouraged, needless 
to say, by a quantity of red wine, ran amuck and severely in- 
jured several soldiers who were innocently standing about, openly 
amused by his mad bellowing and roars. But they scattered 
like chaff before a wind when he seized a small wood axe that 
was lying near the kitchen and rushed wildly down on them. 
Three of them failed to get clear and a whistling stroke of the axe 
hacked open the shoulder of one of them, another slipped and 
fell and received a wild kick that broke his jaw and rendered 
him unconscious, while the third, endeavouring to close with the 
madman, had his skull crushed with a mighty blow from the blunt 
side of the axe. It all happened within the space of a few seconds 
and we were all too amazed to think of interfering, when one of 
the officers appeared on the scene with a revolver in his hand and 
fired at the Pole from a few yards range. The shot went wide, 
however, and with another mad howl the enraged man leapt at 
a box of hand-grenades that was always placed on the wall in case 
of a surprise attack by the Arabs. The sentinel beside the box 
was too quick for him, and swinging his rifle with all his strength 
he clubbed him as he reached down to pick up a grenade. He fell 
to the ground, stunned but not unconscious, and was quickly 
seized and lashed to a gun-wheel until he should recover his senses : 
which he no sooner did than he began his howling and roaring 
anew. It was now approaching bedtime, and as the uproar failed 
to diminish in any way the medical officer was summoned, who, 
with the aid of a small quantity of chloroform, soon silenced the 
man, and we were thus able toretire in peace. By the morning the 
poor wretch had quite recovered from his terrible attack of cafard 
and hung, pale and aching, from the gun-wheel. He was released 
at réveillé without further punishment and went back to his tent 
full of apologies and sheepish grins, unaware that he had gravely 
injured two of his fellow-legionaries, and very nearly killed a third. 

Living under such conditions it was not to be wondered at 
that the officers themselves became exceedingly hard and brutal, 
and more than one poor devil had the misfortune to rouse their 
anger and suffer deeply for it. While at the small post of Mocha- 
hine it was discovered that a number of our rifles had been sold 
to the enemy, and when the culprits were discovered they were 
subjected to the terrible torture known as la crapaudine. The 
unfortunate wretches, some five or six in number, were placed 
in a kneeling position in a small trench, one packed tight against 
the other, with their wrists lashed to their ankles behind their 
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backs. Bare-headed and stripped to the waist, they were left 
thus in the sun for several days, with jam smeared round their 
eyes, noses and mouths with which to attract the ants and flies 
and thus increase tenfold the agonies of the horrible crapaudine. 
By the third day one of the victims had died, another had to 
have his hands cut off at the wrist on account of gangrene poison- 
ing having set in, and a third went mad. Their crime had been 
of the gravest nature and they fully deserved the death penalty, 
but France is not allowed to shoot any foreigners in the Legion, 
sothe worst crimes are punished with such tortures as the crapaudine. 
It certainly served as an awful example to the rest of us, for these 
men were placed within full view of the camp and we could witness 
their agony hour by hour. When you lay yourself open to punish- 
ment in the Legion it is certain that you are going to pay dearly 
for your mistake, but it is not so hard to avoid mistakes and a 
good légionnazre never had reason to complain. I can find no more 
fitting words with which to express this than those of Colonel Rollet, 
now Inspecteur-General de la Légion, who said: ‘Nous sommes 
durs, mais nous sommes justes.’ (‘Weare hard, but we are just.’) 

In contrast with the unpleasant side of the life in the outposts 
there was much happiness and beauty to be found, for the life 
was clean and healthy and the rugged beauty of the immense 
mountains was for ever wonderful and enchanting. Often as I 
lay at night looking out across the huge rolling valleys to where 
the golden sun sank behind the gigantic blue wall of the Great 
Atlas Mountains, I felt a comforting peace and contentment steal- 
ing over me, such as man can only experience when living from 
day to day in the heart of wild and untrammelled nature, far 
ftom the artificial life of civilisation. I felt that, perhaps after 
all, the Legion was not so black as it was painted and that did 


‘aman but do his duty and endeavour to be a bon légionnaire he 
@ had little to fear from his superiors. I found this to be the case 


and-when a man did speak ill of the Legion he was in every case 
a bad or slovenly soldier, and his life was consequently rendered 
miserable by a ceaseless progression of punishment drills and 
imprisonment. For a keen soldier and a good man the hard work 
and rough life of the Legion should hold no terrors, for a man 
tan serve his five years in the Legion and emerge well and fit, 
and if he applies his common sense and intelligence to any degree 
he should be a great deal the better of the many experiences with 
which he must meet perforce while serving in the ranks of the 
French Foreign Legion. 








THE BROKEN SWORD. 
BY ©. E. LAWRENCE. 


Don Miavet Francesco Dirco SEBASTIAN GoMEZ DE Sometuing 
y Orner (and so on) sat at a table in one of the more homely 
of Galician inns and knew despair. ‘Santa Maria!’ he exclaimed, 
being aghast at the news that had reached him; for he was a 
patriot, a nobleman of Spain, intense in his pride, as in his religious 
prejudice ; and, therefore, overset sadly by the ills of which he 
had now been told. ‘ What did you say, my Alonzo ?’ he asked, 
dazedly. 

‘Caramba! The Great Armada, the beloved child of our Lord 
King Philip, sent to conquer England, has returned—in fragments ; 
blown to pieces by the winds of Heaven; or it may be they were 
winds from Satan, for—Madre de Dios !/—would the Almighty 
scatter his own ?’ 

‘ And it did not conquer England, that sink of heretics, where 
the word of our master is derided and the Pope himself is denied ?’ 
Don Miguel rose to utter his indignation in a sombre voice. Stately 
and cold in his stark pride, he looked the patrician that he was, 
The very poverty of his dingy, shabby clothing even appeared to 
enhance his congenital dignity. 

‘They could not even find the accursed island. They sailed 
and sailed, but not a foot of earth could they discover. What 
would you? That evil woman, their crooked Queen, must have 
paid magicians to cast spells and hide their country under veils 
of fog. Then the winds blew. Tempests raged and spouted——’ 

‘Holy Name!’ 

‘The Armada fired its guns, challenging. No answer came. 
Only the shrieking of the winds and the wild birds, with the furious 
battering of the waves. Their seamen—the Drakes and pirates 
who have fed rich on the plunder of our innocent ships—skulked 
in their ports. Eastward our galleons sailed; then northward 
until they came to regions of ice: then westward and south again; 
and ever the winds blew on them, fiends with foul lips ; until this 
brave vessel and that foundered or broke against the rocks——’ 
‘Rocks! Then they did see land ?’ 
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‘Nay! They found but ocean rocks, doubtless conjured into 
their courses by black Lutheran wizards.’ 

‘Why were the saints so indifferent ? ’ complained Miguel, and 
looked at visionary heavens as represented by a smoked and smudgy 
ce. . 

om are we to interpret the wisdom of the saints ?’ piously 
responded Don Alonzo Ferdinando Juan Pedro Hernandez de Some- 
where-Else, as he helped himself meagrely from a flagon of thin 
red wine. Thin and meagre as must be, for those noblemen were 

r. 
Miguel brooded. Often Miguel brooded. He had the shining, 
dark complexion and aquiline profile that look well in brooding. 

‘Then must we conquer England!’ he declared and drew his 
scanty sword. 

‘His Majesty the King——’ began Alonzo. 

‘Has failed! His Armada failed. It therefore becomes our 
duty to take up the quarrel—for the glory of Spain!’ 

He felt like a hero, a second Cid, full of music and majesty, 
at a moment of history ; for he had the statue-sense, was a master 
of gestures, and saw himself habitually as set in the centre of a 
rose-lit stage. 

At the due moment then entered Teresa, the keeper of that 
inn; a fine round body of woman, buxom and hearty, with the 
red lips of vigorous health, luminous brown eyes, blue-black hair 
and a cheerful confidence that would have out-stared Beelzebub. 
Like many others blessed with a pleasant weightiness she was 
genial, at times merry ; but, none the less, keen and cold in her 
business sense, having a shrewd and managing judgment of men. 
Yet in spite of her shrewdness she admired Don Miguel beyond all 
else. With his dark and stubborn pride and ancestry of uncount- 
able generations, he was her ideal and her only weakness, 

‘Is it to be the wars again, Excellency ?’ she asked, having 
caught the purpose of his words. ‘If so, I pray you leave them to 
lowly men. *T'would be a sore day for our village and province 
if a blackamoor or that fiend of a Drake ended your beauty with 
a pike-thrust.’ 

Miguel smiled, being tolerant of Teresa’s adorations; but 
Alonzo pished and glared because his personal beauties had been 
overlooked. ‘Ah, child!’ answered Miguel, her junior by five 
years. ‘Don Alonzo hath told me of sad mischief befallen our 
fair Spain. Of storms and wrecked ships, of crooked queens and 
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heretic wizards! I am called to redress that evil.’ He spoke 
with the weariness of greatness solely tried. 

‘La!’ she exclaimed, not a little impressed by his airs. 

‘ By this sword we shall conquer!’ He raised the poor blade 
with such a gesture that others there also were impressed. 

‘I will fight with you!’ cried Alonzo, and drew his steel. In 
the generosities of the moment Miguel overlooked the rust. 

‘Your honours!’ then said a tattered greybeard, an elderly 
muleteer in a scarlet sleeve-cap, who had been drinking with a 
younger man by the doorway. ‘ We, also, will march with you 
against those Turks.’ 

‘ Aye,’ declared his companion, whose brown skin, shining eyes 
and dangling brassy ear-rings proclaimed him gipsy. ‘That we 
will! For I too cannot stomach those English or any other 
Africans.’ 

‘Your hands, my fine fellows!’ cried Miguel. ‘I enlist you. 
Already the Army is in being. Don Alonzo, you shall be my 
lieutenant ! ’ 

‘Eh?’ growled Alonzo. ‘A commander I, or nothing; for 
I, too, am a grandee of Spain.’ He stretched himself, puffed 
out his cheeks, sheathed his sword with a swash, ruffled his 
large moustache and swaggered to the door. His big spurs 
rattled. 

Don Miguel watched his sour progress and was minded to rebuke 
him, but often the true leader must forbear. ‘ We shall be comrades 
together,’ he said, ‘ and may not mar our enterprise with jealousies. 
Friends, all plans must be made. I must consider. Let us, I 
prithee, meet here to-morrow morning at the stroke of eight, and 
then, with banners aloft, we shall march upon England !’ 

‘Have you moneys?’ asked the gypsy. 

‘ Peace, Luiz!’ counselled his elderly companion in a loud tone 
intended for Miguel’s ears. ‘These are noblemen who will reward 
us well and help us to riches. Trust the great and they will give 
greatly. So until eight to-morrow, sefiores! Your servants!’ 
The two men saluted, bowed and went. 

Miguel turned to Alonzo. ‘My comrade, I am proud to fight 
with you and I promise that you shall command our second army. 
For as soon as we march all Spain should rise and follow us. Ha! 
There shall be burnings and slaughterings! I will out-Drake 
Drake with my fires and cruelties!’ 

But Alonzo wanted no mere second army. Vain and impulsive 
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he banged with his fist on the table and stamped his way out of 
the inn. 

Alone, at last, with her idol, Teresa made appeal. ‘ Gracious 
Don Miguel, go not to these wars! I dread those dangers for 
you |’ 

‘Dangers! Diablos! Who can hurt me?’ He laid a thin 
hand on his meagre breast. ‘I will chastise those people with 
swords ; and I vow—here I vow, Teresa—not to sup wine again 
or eat anything but dried beans and the coarsest of bread until 
I have added those heretic islands to the dominions of our royal 
Philip ! ’ 

In his windy enthusiasm he had vowed more than he meant ; 
but in his obstinate pride he could not now unsay it. He had 
not the strength enough for such weakness. 

‘Oh, my lamb!’ she grieved; while still she adored him. 

Lost in the cloudiness of the coming glory, Miguel paid no heed 
to her; but on his high horse, higher than any natural steed, he 
went to his impoverished home. 

On the way he meditated strategy and tried to recall stories 
of heroes and warriors of Spain, the mighty ones who had fought 
with and chastised heretics and monsters. In the pride of his 
thoughts of them he breathed a great breath, and vowed to be one 
of them. 

He came to his home. 

His natural melancholy seemed also to mark the house—ancient, 
decayed and spacious—as well as those at present therein; save 
for one, a dwarf and oddity, their village priest. Fra Dolor, a 
one-eyed man of black, lean, long-nosed and yellow, wearing a 
threadbare gown and a long velvet hat, was seated at a bare 
board playing with dice—left hand against right hand—and one 
of them (the Chronicles omit to state which) was losing vast sums 
to the other. Now and then, he would utter a squeal of laughter 
at the run of the square bones, but clearly he had no great concern 
as to whether he was winning or losing. For what to him were 
riches ? His was the only laughter in the burdened house. 

The others there, two elderly dames and a woman in lank and 
determined middle age, were gloomy to the last degree, having 
complexions of unmerciful indigestion and so much family pride 
that it was impossible for them ever to be cheerful. They lived 
too much with their ghosts. 

Miguel’s mother, the Donna Caterina, welcomed her son with 
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eyes of mourning. ‘ The soup hath perished for your not coming ! ’ 
she complained and stared at a greasy earthenware bowl and a 
platter of stale bread on the sideboard. 

‘I have had work to do!’ he answered magnificently. 

At once there was consternation. For a Don to have a thought 
of work and be doing it! A patrician suffering that plebeian 
mischief ! 

‘ Hoity toity!’ exclaimed Aunt Mercedes, the elder sister of 
Caterina, in the best accents of Castile. ‘’Twill be an ill hour 
when my child weds a Spanish nobleman who has thickened his 
hands with toil.’ 

But Don Miguel answered her with an equal determination. 
‘Your child to wed! Ha! I marry with no one till my task is 
finished ; and ’tis a mighty, a glorious task that is set before me : 
to win victory for our country over the witch-led heathens of 
England. As for my cousin, your daughter,’—he paused to gaze 
considerately at the gaunt damsel whose blood was so blue that 
her veins could never be warm—‘ I cannot and I will not wed her 
now.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘No. For I stand on the brink of greatness. I march. I 
fight. I conquer. The coming Viceroy of England must have a 
princess for bride ; one with jewels and beauty as well as a thousand 
quarterings.’ 

Lucia, the yellow sefiorita thus indifferently discarded, rose 
against him in icy wrath; while her mother with no hospitable 
intention, seized the soup-bowl. 

‘Nay, sweet cousin!’ cried Miguel then to comfort them. 
‘’Tis not that I do not love thee. It is only that my life must 
march along pathways that your poor feet cannot tread.’ 

‘You marry Lucia to-morrow—or I fling this soup!’ shrilled 
Mercedes. 

But Miguel, the coming Conquistador, surprisingly showed no 
fear. ‘To-morrow I face greater dangers even than your soup ; 
and I may not meanwhile be weighted with a wife!’ 

‘I'll scratch him!’ screamed Lucia, and began to tear up a 
tablecloth. 

‘Miguel, my son,’ then said his mother. ‘You may go to 
your wars as becomes a grandee of Spain; but you must wed 
Lucia first. Throughout your life, since she was a winsome bud 
of nineteen and you a babe in her arms, she has shown you so true 
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a love !—and if you come not back she still will have the proud 
honour of having been your lady, and then we can live, three 
widows, so pleasantly together.’ 

The prospect of such bereavement brought a shadowof devotional 
light to the women’s eyes: when a further skirl of laughter came 
from the priest. 

‘Ha! Five times in six throws have I cast double-five, and 
the odd time it was double-deuce. That should mean a marriage, 
a death, a shipwreck or an eclipse. *Tis the voice of the Fates!’ 

‘Then ’tis propitious for my expedition against the heretics ! ’ 
said Miguel. ‘And I must go to make perfect my plans!’ 

‘To-morrow!’ said Fra Dolor solemnly, ‘shall our Don be 
wed. Not to-day, for the dice run happily; and while we are 
in the way of fortune we must not spoil their run.’ 

‘At what time to-morrow, reverend father, do you say?’ 
asked Donna Mercedes. 

‘ At nine o’ the clock, my daughter!’ 

‘Good !’ said Miguel, and went to his room well pleased: for 
at nine o’ the clock to-morrow he should be well on his way to 
England. 

In his purposes of conquest he had forgotten even the necessities 
of food and had no need for sleep. Nay, he could not sleep. He 
sat at the window and stared at the hills to the north—and that 
was all the plans he made—until the sun went down and darkness 
brought the moon and stars to brighten his vanities and soaring 
eccentric dreams. 

At midnight, when the ill-shaped moon was topping a hill to 
grimace at the racing clouds, he heard a tapping in the garden 
and peering out discerned the queer shape of Fra Dolor, capering 
among the shadows of the cypresses. 

‘Ha! Ha!’ The priest was singing in his croaky voice. 
‘The dice have told the truth, the truth! To-morrow will bring 
forth—to-morrow!’ and with that he leapt, ran and vanished 
into the chequered darkness. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed Miguel, dolefully ; and then it seemed, to 
his fevered imagination, as still he sat at his window staring at 
the shadows of the pale moonlight, that his ancestors, innumerable, 
thronged the garden. He saw his fathers of the many generations 
proud and poor always, yet dutiful to Spain; armed and armour- 
sheathed, with spears, shields, banners and drawn swords, as they 
had fought in the Crusades and against the Moors. He rose to 
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his feet to greet them and felt they were blessing his coming con- 
quest. ‘Our family shall rise again to glory!’ he declared, and 
in making the vow was careful to forget his cousin Lucia. 

Strangely, instead, the large kind figure (not precisely a figure) 
of Teresa came to his mind. Her presence strangely comforted 
him. 

That night he did not sleep, though he rested awhile on his 
hard bed, and at dawn breakfasted on the stalest bread he could 
find in the crock, drinking only water, because of his vow. 

And before any other of the household was astir, he went, 
creeping away silently, to wait awhile in Fra Dolor’s empty chapel ; 
until in the frankness of the morning he grew conscious of the 
heaviness of the enterprise before him. The shadow of his responsi- 
bility darkened his heart. 

At the hour appointed the Army met: and two of them were 
dismal. The gypsy and old Pedro proved, however, cheerful 
enough, having no vows to keep and being strangely confident 
of lucre and liquids to come: but Alonzo was less sure of himself. 

‘ Must you go, my rabbit ?’ asked Teresa of Don Miguel. He 
managed to ignore her. 

‘ Comrades,’ he cried to the others. ‘ Have faith in me and we 
must win. If Spain profits by our enterprise the King will reward 
us. You shall be Dukes, I a Viceroy. Teresa, adios/’ With 
his sad-plumed beaver, he swept the plentiful dust. ‘ Warriors 
of Spain, follow me to glory!’ 

The moment of parting, with so many dangers lurking before 
him, was, however, too much for Teresa. 

‘My lonely dove!’ she cried and flew at him. With a mighty 
grasp of arms she gathered him smotheringly to her and kissed 
him devouringly. ‘May everyone of the thousand and ninety 
saints who sit at Heaven’s doorway protect you through these 
wars; and if any must be slain, O let it be one of them!’ 

Of them! Alonzo and the two soldiers of fortune—to flatter 
their profession—who had been grinning at Miguel’s discomfiture 
in her arms, stared and turned yellow at the thought of death. 

‘ Fires and spaniels!’ shouted the Don, and flung from the 
inn, followed by Luiz and Pedro. 

Hot, crushed, breathless, swearing confusedly and feeling 
ashamed through, her overwhelming love, Miguel escaped from the 
vast embrace and ran after his army; while Teresa watched from 
her doorstep and of all that marching host saw only him. 
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Blinding sunshine poured down on the stony road, with few 
trees at those heights to relieve the glare and heat. The crusaders 
plodded along, dully, doggedly, silently. The miles were lengthy 
and their feet were leaden. Soon they were thirsty. Of stores 
there were none. Pedro and the gypsy grew laggard and muttered 
together; while Alonzo marched his best to keep with Miguel— 
to show that he also led. 

They passed a windmill, empty and motionless on the windless 
hill; a goat-herd, his shoulders swathed in a blanket, stared 
moodily at his flock nibbling among the crags; a madman, naked 
but for a loin-cloth of sheepskin, ran sobbing and laughing across 
the road; a priest mounted on an ass seemed lost, as he rode, 
in a rapture of possibly religious dream; while, in the distance, 
they saw caves where often, as rumour had assured them, brigands 
lurked. Sometimes a hare scuttled and a rabbit in hiding squealed. 
An eagle soared high above them in the blue and silver sky, ‘ brood- 
ing o’er the vast abyss.’ 

They came to a wayside shrine set in a cactus-growth, and 
there the road divided; one arm going to north-east, the other 
to north-west—and both appeared endless. So Miguel called a 
halt. Which was the way? He pondered the important problem ; 
while Alonzo sat on a scorched boulder, causing a lizard, sunning 
there, to vanish like a gone glimpse of light. 

They waited in silence, until Luiz and Pedro caught up with 
them. The army now evidently was in mutinous mood. The 
gypsy’s ivory smile was gone. He looked dangerous; while the 
muleteer appeared surly. It was necessary to appease, to encourage 
them. 

‘ Friends, Spaniards, Countrymen !’ cried Miguel. ‘One day’s 
march and we should come to the mountains; another and we 
cross France. On the third day we begin the conquest of England.’ 

Alonzo growled. 

‘Wine!’ demanded Luiz. ‘Fighting men must eat, and more 
often must drink! Where is our provender ?’ 

‘Patience, comrades, and in three days or four you shall 
drink royal wine. They make it, I am told, from gooseberries in 
England.’ 

Old Pedro took from his pouch a handful of dates which he 
shared with the gypsy. ‘If only there was a mule to carry my 
legs!’ he grumbled. 

‘You shall have a war-horse on Tuesday,’ Miguel promised. 
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‘Then let us go on,’ said Alonzo. ‘This should be the way.’ 
He looked along the road that led to north-east. 

‘No, my lieutenant.’ Miguel saw the necessity of being without 
question the leader. He pointed to north-west. ‘ That is the way 
to England.’ 

‘Bones of evil! This shall be the way’; and obstinately 
off Alonzo went, striding in silly solitude down his chosen road. 

‘Shall we go with him?’ asked Luiz of the muleteer, their 
mouths full of dates. 

‘No. That captain has nothing. This one, at least, has lusty 
promises. Mighty general!’ Through that high address Pedro 
did much to dispel their leader’s increasing gloom. ‘ Feed us with 
wine and meat, give us war-horses and plunder, and we are your 
men.’ 

‘But let us not forget the glory of Spain,’ Miguel reminded 
them. ‘In her name, we will despoil England and you shall have 
abundance. By the word of a Don!’ He settled his plumed 
beaver firmly on his head and strode forth. The others stared 
gloomily after him; and slowly followed. 

An hour passed. The miles seemed even longer and wearier 
than before, and their feet more leaden until an opportune scrub 
of laurels appeared to offer shade and siesta. Miguel found the 
thought of rest there irresistible. He flung himself on the ground 
and at the same time heard a rustling in the bush, as if an animal 
were hiding there. It might bea monster! He stared at the green 
darkness, and then brushed his fears aside. With this good sword 
to his hand he felt no fear. 

He was, indeed, more troubled over his followers, drifting along 
sulkily behind him, than over anything else. How slowly they 
came on—those brigands! At that speed they could hardly reach 
the Pyrenees to-day; and there was no faintest glimpse yet of 
the snow-crowned mountains shining as a ghost of gossamer in 
the northern sky. 

He slept. 

In his dreams, he was restored to Teresa and to a comfort 
inexpressibly welcome after the hungry hours of this day... . 
He was no longer lonely and poor, with only his inherited pride 
and relatives, like so many mildewed tombstones, there to comfort 
*him; but the prosperous proprietor of an inn, his own inn—and 
hers. Also, it was his ancestral home; and, over the doorway, 
he saw, nailed for a sign, the hilted better-half of his sword. 
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Broken! But that did not trouble him. It was so comforting 
to be with Teresa. In his wakeful hours he had no idea of the 
depths of his need of simple domestic happiness.... He had 
an impression that hanging about the skirts of his wife were children, 
four, five, six... 

Before he could ascertain the number, he was awakened— 
hands clutched his throat; murderous eyes, hot breath, flashing 
teeth. Luiz! 

‘Money !’ 

‘No!’ Miguel struggled, but was impotent under the pressure 
of those hands. He made a fierce effort, but the grip hardened ; 


he was losing consciousness . . . in struggle, darkness, peace— 
when he was free... Free! ... Then forgetfulness as he 
swooned. 


He revived, to drink thirstily from a flask. Though sourest 
wine it was sweeter than nectar to his necessity. He stared into 
eyes smiling and blue; and then sank back, again exhausted. 

Through half-closed eyelids he studied his rescuer; a cowled 
figure, Franciscan, with sunburnt face and bearded lips. A red 
beard. An heretical red! Suspicions awoke. 

‘Well, ye swab! You smelt death’s doorway then. Only for 
this, and you’d ha’ been worm’s-meat!’ The stranger brought a 
cudgel, at one time the stout leg of a stool, from out of his girdle 
and flourished it. 

‘Who are you?’ asked Miguel, more curious than grateful. 

‘One of those who walk by night and are unseen; but I saw 
the rascals o’ertopping you, and gave them wooden physic. They 
ran like the rats they are.’ 

‘You are not Spanish ?’ 

‘Put by your questioning, little man! A dumb mouth’s 
wisest in this lost land where an Inquisitional ear sits at every 
keyhole. I'll go on my way through night and silence to safety.’ 

‘Where will that be ?’ 

‘Nay, lad. I trust no Spaniard. I’ve been too long their 
prisoner for that—but art hungry ?’ The blue eyes were suddenly 
kind again. 

Miguel was faint with hunger; but he answered ‘No.’ If 
this escaped prisoner were English, as from the accent he suspected, 
then must there be no truck with him, an infidel. 

‘You’re a poor liar for a Diego, lad! Take another pull!’ 
He handed the flask. ‘And put this in your emptiness.’ He 
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brought from a pouch, strapped under his cassock, a hunch of 
bread, which he cut in two, slabbing on Miguel’s portion slices of 
dried goat-flesh. 

Miguel had not forgotten his vow. To drink no wine; but 
yet in his half-consciousness he had drunk wine! And here, 
within a handful of hours of the beginning of his punitive march 
against England, was he accepting from the hands of an enemy 
the meat he had sworn not to touch. He groaned for shame of 
his carelessness. 

‘Eat!’ 

Nature compelled. He ate. Drank also. The Englishman 
joined the feast. Between them they finished their whole pro- 
vision of food ana drained the flask. Miguel found himself so 
refreshed ; his confidence so renewed, that his prejudice revived. 

‘ Are you an heretic Englishman ?’ 

* English—yes, but no heretic. We hold the true faith; the 
same religion as God. Are you a lost soul of Spain ?’ 

‘No! Ours is the only religion.’ 

‘Ah! But you’re robed in darkness, my dear! This land 
of sin and sun is Sodom and Gomorrah, Babylon, the Bottomless 
Pit, Hades, and the Scarlet Woman all rolled into one. These 
Spanish and their Unholy Inquisition, with its fires, chains and 
racks, are just heathen filth, poppets and toys of Hell; and if 
I’d the shaven pate of one of their men-crows here I’d crack it 
like an egg-shell to the glory of life!’ Forgetting his Franciscan 
garb, which ill became his jolly eyes and flaming beard, he swung 
the cudgel as lustily as if he were the fighting champion of a fair 
in his own free England. 

The frankness roused Miguel’s naughtiest passions. Out came 
his sword. With an equal promptitude, the adversary smote with 
the cudgel, and shivered the poor blade. Half its length was 
struck to the ground. 

Of an instant the dream had come so far true! The vision of 
an inn, his own, with the bountiful shadow of Teresa blessing it, 
fleeted through his brain. The sign of the Broken Sword! He 
raised the hilt to his lips, mournfully saluting the victor ; and then 
fell to tears. 

‘Come, lad!’ His shoulder was grasped in kindness. ‘Sheathe 
the half-blade and keep your pride. No one can know you're 
weaponless, so long as you don’t draw. What’s your name ? 
Mine’s Tobias Herring—Toby for short.’ 
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‘I am the Don Miguel Francesco Diego Sebastian Gomez——’ 
‘Enough for one man’s breath on a sleepy afternoon! 
“ Miguel,” quotha! Mick’s your name for me. Let us rest 
awhile in this thicket and talk, and perhaps find ways to help 
one another.’ 

‘You cannot help me!’ answered Miguel sombrely, remember- 
ing his lost Army. Also he realised that the more he talked with 
this sociable heretic the less could he hate him, and patriotism 
as well as his religious narrowness cried him shame for that. 

‘I’m a lost wanderer in Spain,’ Toby was saying. ‘A ship- 
man accustomed to the windy traffic of the seas. I sailed from 
home in the Gloriana of Rochester, a dainty bark, that has been 
thrice to the Indies and fought and sunk a hundred enemies. Man, 
tis pity you weren’t English; to know the joy of sailing under 
Drake and Hawkins and burning Spanish cities ! ’ 

‘Holy friars!’ Miguel seized his sword-hilt in fury at those 
words. Toby caught his arm. 

‘Nay, lad; but I meant you well. I’m from Canterbury in 
Kent. Three years it is since last I saw the finest cathedral in 
Christendom—that centre of virtuous doctrine—and paddled my 
feet among the tadpoles in the bonny drifting Stour ; and in those 
years I’ve frozen in northern seas and roasted under Capricorn 
and Cancer. But the nearest I’ve come to a roasting was in the 
market-place at Vigo after we'd sacked the town, when, in the 
heat and blindness of the smoke of our burnings, I ran into the 
arms of the Spanish Governor.’ 

‘Gracias & Dios!’ 

‘T’ll never be willingly a martyr—not I !—suffering the fool’s- 
cap of San Benito; so I knocked his lordship down with my arque- 
bus and ran, a company of iron men chasing me: until I stumbled 
over a corpse into a heap of embers and they caught me. ‘They 
thought I was Drake himself, from my golden beard and natural- 
born airs of command ; and their captains and generals made to 
me many speeches—though devil a word of it was English to me! 
—until a sour-looking priest put his nose in to the talk and 
they carted me away, strongly guarded, to a prison, heavily 
barred.’ 

‘Miserere!’ sighed Miguel, in spite of himself sympathetic 
with this enemy. 

‘The only happiness I found on that evening of misfortune 
was to see through a slit of window the Gloriana, her sails set, 
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making for the harbour-mouth, and firing the little stern cannon 
that had been my darling and my pride. Glad over the escape 
of my messmates, I forgot I might never see them or England 
again. But afterwards I was sad enough. I languished in that 
prison for months. I know not for how long I lay there. It 
seemed that Time was endless.’ 

‘Ay di mi!’ 

‘My gaoler, though a Spaniard, had something of an English 
heart. He’d sailed with Englishmen on a pirate-ship and learnt 
to love our gentle ways. He could speak only his own lingo, so 
I learnt it and it’s served me well. Through him they gave me 
better food, and because my clothes were fallen to rags sold me 
this cassock and cowl, which pleased me well; for it gave me the 
thought of escape——’ 

‘Ah!’ murmured Miguel, at that point restored to his own 
side in the quarrel. 

‘But how to escape I could not tell. Yet go I must; as I 
hungered and thirsted for the vision of white Kentish cliffs. Then 
came a day when there was excitement in the town; bells and 
trumpets, shouting and an over-long droning of hymns. And 
afterwards I smelt smoke and could hear the crackle and roar of 
faggots blazing. That spurred my wings; for on the morrow I, 
too, might be their martyr. I heard the gaoler’s key turn in the 
lock and the voice of the sour priest whose word had brought me 
to prison. So, knowing that he meant me no good, as the door 
opened I rushed out, knocked the shaveling into darkness and, 
finding the passage beyond him packed with soldiers, ran up the 
stairs that led to the roof; when, seeing the clouds and blaze of 
their murderous fires, I sprang over the parapet. Better a broken 
death than that burning. By the mercy of the Heaven that has 
ever been kind to the English, a tree in the paved yard caught 
my cassock, and I was down and away promptly to mingle with 
the crowd—a cowled Franciscan of sunny Spain, watching the 
hue-and-cry for myself go by! I laughed!’ 

‘ Ay di mi!’ sighed Miguel again, grieved at the escape of an 
heretic. 

‘Since then it has been run by night and sleep by day, hiding 
in woods or among stones and living on the charity of women, 
who expecting from my garment ghostly counsel have taken kisses 
instead and helped me on my journey. I have begged and kissed 
my way over many leagues; but I fear ’twill be yet a long and 
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dusty hour before I hear Canterbury chimes again. Hist!’ he 
whispered suddenly. ‘They follow!’ 

Miguel sat up. It was true. Guided by the gypsy, Luiz, the 
Alcalde of Miguel’s own village, a little round man, mounted on a 
tall mule, was approaching, followed by a posse of soldiers. 

‘We must run!’ said the Don. 

‘Not you, lad! Fare ye well! And if you find another poor 
rascal escaped from a Spanish prison, I prithee give him succour 
for the love of God!’ He plunged forthwith into the thicket and, 
at its other side, lifting the skirts of his cassock, ran. 

Miguel stood a moment hesitating ; until the thought of Luiz, 
that murderer, following them, decided him and he raced after 
the Englishman, to find him sprawled among rocks. He flung 
himself down, panting, beside him. 

‘Your hand, my heart of gold!’ cried Toby. 

‘It is that gypsy,’ Miguel explained. ‘He nearly strangled 

me.’ 
‘As he did! Half a breath more and you’d ha’ been sitting 
on Abraham’s bosom. But oh, for a parcel o’ drink! I’d give 
more groats than I’ve got, Mick, for a pint of your country’s poorest 
wine. It keeps the heart from spilling its dole; and I’d fain be 
homeward-bound.’ 

They sat awhile in their hiding-place, saying nothing, but 
watching the Alcalde with Luiz and his men searching the country- 
side. The pursuers were widely separated, one from another, over 
a large area. 

‘But why have you come with me?’ asked Toby, suddenly. 

‘Because I have eaten your bread and drunk your wine—and 
—and you saved me!’ His face fell; tears came to his eyes. 
He turned away in his pride, hating that his emotion should be 
seen by an enemy. ‘And now I fear that I never shall conquer 
your iniquitous country ! ’ 

‘Conquer England?’ bellowed Toby, with a great mirthful 
roar, having for the moment forgotten the Alcalde and his posse. 

Miguel paled. Was his splendid project to be blasted with 
ridicule? He grasped his sword-hilt and then looked out. The 
Alcalde had heard. 

‘They come!’ He sprang to his feet. 

Toby followed his example and offered a hand. ‘Comrade, go 
your own way! The quarrel is mine. This danger follows me 
alone.’ 
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‘I come with you!’ 
‘No!’ 

‘I will help you to escape.’ Here was a promise from one 
who only that morning had set out to chastise Queen Elizabeth. 

‘Bully boy!’ Toby, his cudgel in the left hand, banged him 
heartily on the shoulder with the right. ‘Come along, then! 
England for ever!’ 

‘ And long live Philip of Spain!’ Mick somewhat wheezily retorted. 

‘ Whist a wee!’ 

They crouched. Unconscious of his danger, the Alcalde had 
ridden near to their sanctuary ; his posse and the gypsy were at 
some distance behind. 

“Run to beyond those trees, Mick!’ 

Miguel rose at once and, crouching, ran. But instead of going 
with him, Toby dashed out at the other side straight at the mule, 
and sprang at the surprised Alcalde to punch him well, sending 
him head over heels, toppling from the saddle, rolling on the ground. 
Before the small, plump, but oh! so important official, proud in 
his shining badge and chain, could find his way through the star- 
sprinkled darkness that dazed his brains to sit up and look, the 
scoundrelly Franciscan or pirate—but certainly a brigand—was 
astride the- startled beast, waving his cudgel and cantering off 
like the end of -a horse-race. Maledictions, silent and fierce, 
followed him. 

As soon as he came to where Miguel was awaiting him, Toby 
dismounted. 


‘Up!’ So insistent was the repeated command that Miguel 
climbed to the saddle and took the bridle. ‘On, darling!’ 
Whack! Down the hill they sped; the sailor, holding a stirrup- 
leather, leaping and racing alongside. 

They came to a dry water-course, and jumped; then on and 
on, tumbling, stumbling, cantering, till at a safe distance they 
were forced to halt, hot, damp and blown. Miguel dismounted. 
The pursuers were out of sight. Fastening the mule to the stump 
of a wild olive-tree, gnarled and distorted, the two men flung to 
earth to recover breath. 

Toby shut his eyes to seek a little slumber ; but Miguel remained 
seated, clasping his knees in his arms, lost in a melancholy day- 
dream, wondering how he could help—and what he could do to 
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be rid of—this likeable, inconvenient, hearty, even dangerous 
companion. 

His thoughts flew to Teresa! Of course! She would devise 
the means. ; 

‘ All hands on deck!’ cried Toby at last. ‘The day’s on the 
wane. Let us march!’ 

‘March!’ echoed Miguel absent-mindedly. ‘ March—to the 
conquest of England!’ The dream even now had not left him. 

‘ Avast there! *Twould be easier to out-drench Pandemonium 
with tears than conquer my old land with its true hearts and 
courage! No, boy, we are allies now, you and 1; and for your 
kindness to me, an English sailor lost, I promise to leave your 
Spain as speedily as I can. Come, help me to find the sea and a 
ship; as I'll not be happy till fathoms of salt water are racing 
under my feet.’ 

For moments thereafter Miguel stood in thought, staring at 
Toby without seeing him. Mentally he was bidding farewell to 
his false dream of abasing Elizabeth and destroying Drake—and 
sad he was that his morning march had ended with this emptiness. 
And how was he to face his mother and Donna Mercedes, and even 
more the undesired, undesirable Lucia? The thought of their 
hard and dour domestic tyranny had ever depressed him and 
caused him to fear... 

He would endure it no more! What, seek to conquer a world 
and be no better than a mouse under his own roof ? 

‘Come, sefior,’ he declared. ‘I will help you to your freedom ; 
and Teresa shall find the way.’ 

‘Has she wine, food, comforts to lend—that Teresa? My 
bones are weary of the pillows of Mother Earth.’ 

‘She has a heart as large as the world!’ answered Miguel. 

‘I like large hearts!’ said Toby. 

They continued their journey, the mule clip-clopping behind 
them. By turns they rode the animal and thereby shortened the 
miles, up the slippery hills and down the sliding valleys. They 
were hungry, thirsty, very thirsty .. . 

Hush! Voices; hooves! 

‘On to your knees!’ whispered Miguel, having recognised the 
coming danger. 

Down went Toby, to look like a man of prayer, his tell-tale 
beard hidden under the cowl. He stared fixedly at the pebbly earth, 
not venturing even to cast one glance at the approaching cavalcade. 
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A command. The trampling of the horses ceased and then a 
cold voice questioning: ‘Why are you and this friar travelling 
this road ?’ 

‘I am a Don of Spain, Eminence!’ It heartened Toby to 
hear how manfully Mick spoke. ‘In my hatred of that foul 
England I marched to its downfall. They have broken our 
ships——’ 

‘But this friar! Why does he not answer ?’ 

‘He is deaf and dumb, Eminence.’ 

‘Ha! Arise, brother of Francis!’ 

Toby, fortunately having heard that he was deaf, resisted the 
lure and did not rise. 

‘Not only does he not hear, Eminence; but heis mad. He thinks 
the moon is his mother; and—and half-believes that he is English,’ 

A pause, significant, while Toby held his breath; then the 
Grand Inquisitor spoke again and his speech was more gracious. 
‘Mad!’ He turned to the mounted priests and steel-clad horse- 
men behind him. ‘ Behold, my brethren, a living saint! So close 
in contemplation of the Divine that the world to him is only a 
passing shadow against the realities of Heaven. In humility he 
kneels, hearkening to the choir celestial, the minstrelsy of the angels, 


Let us take this vision of holiness to our hearts for the glory of 


the Church and the chastisement of her enemies. Pax vobiscum, 
my brothers! Ride on!’ he commanded. 

The cavalcade rode on. 

Even under the shelter of his cowl, Toby was too terrified to 
grin. In those moments he had felt the fires, and smelt the smoke 
of bitter martyrdom. He did not look up from his dazed contem- 
plation of the ground until the last clink and hoof-beat of the horse- 
men had passed; and then it was to see Miguel prostrate in the 
dust, shaken with grief. 

‘Come, Mick, my gallant heart!’ 

‘Nay!’ Never looked countenance unhappier than Miguel's 
then. ‘I have lied to the Holy Inquisition——’ 

‘Not so, true heart. You have shown English courage——’ 

‘I have lied !’ 

He refused to be comforted, and Toby, seeing his despair, 
went off to recapture the mule which, during the recent colloquy, 
had strayed. He returned to find Mick almost himself again. 

‘With my lie to the Grand Inquisitor I have repaid you for 
saving me,’ he said. 
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‘You have more than repaid me!’ 
‘ Yet even now I cannot abandon you in these dangers! The 
saints are cruel. That I of all Spaniards should have been chosen 
to help an heretic of England!’ He stared at Toby, his eyes 
dark with gloom. 

‘Cheer up, Mick! I'll do my best to rid your country of my 
pestilent presence. On, Pegasus! ’ 

They did not rest again until, with the evening near-approach- 
ing, they came to a laurel-wood on the hill that overlooked Miguel’s 
village. 

‘Sefior, rest awhile here, and I will bring you provisions and 
restore this mule to its master.’ 

‘But your Teresa; her inn, the liquor!’ 

Miguel studied him jealously. No! Beside running the risks 
of detection and recapture, could he trust this hearty, handsome 
rascal with Teresa ? Red beards went sometimes a long way with 
large women. No! ‘Rest awhile, friend, in this wood, and I 
will bring you the means of travel to safety.’ 

‘So be it, brother!’ 


Darkness fell; the slow stars kindled; the crooked moon 
shone again from her realm above the hills; and Toby Herring, 
waiting with the patience that his months in prison had taught 
him, pondered thoughts mainly of thirst. 

Meanwhile, Miguel, leading the mule, also had occasion for 
thought. The conqueror of the morning was returning uncrowned 
with glory and wearing a broken sword. He had pangs over the 
possibility of Alonzo’s having been the more successful. Well, 
he must learn to endure that if it were so, as he must learn to 
endure other difficulties that might be awaiting him. This day 
had taught him much. 

His heart thrilled as he caught the first glimpse of Teresa’s 
inn; but thereupon turned to ice as he saw, standing at the thresh- 
old, the Alcalde in talk with Don Alonzo and Fra Dolor. How 
he wished that he had not brought back the borrowed mule— 
uncomfortable word that ‘ borrowed ’!—especially when he saw 
the Alcalde start and come hurriedly towards him. 

It proved, however, better than had promised. For the Alcalde, 
having flung his arms about the mule’s neck and kissed it fervently, 
forthwith then embraced Miguel. 

‘Noble Don, you have recaptured Ferdinando! I saw you 
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chasing that false monk. Did you kill him? And have you con- 
quered England ?’ 

Happily Teresa, hearing the clamour, then appeared, and, 
pushing her way between Alonzo and the dwarf-priest, hurled 
herself at Miguel, who managed, however, to avoid her vastly 
embracing arms. 

‘And they told us you were wounded, my turtle, giving your 
life-blood for Spain! If that gypsy had not rescued you from the 
brigands——’ 

‘ What ?’ 

‘How evil is the world that could oppress its only man!’ 

‘That villainous Luiz ?’ 

‘Yes, my Conquistador ! ’ 

‘Rescued me? I'll break his bones!’ Miguel drew his sword, 
but seeing the half-blade, paused in his anger, and gave it to 
Teresa. ‘That shall be our sign!’ he said. ‘The sign for our 
inn.’ 

‘La!’ cried she, all of a bubble over his words, as she stared 
at the broken weapon. 

That moment Luiz wandered idly on the scene. Miguel saw, 
ran, and leapt at the surprised gypsy. Down they went, scrambling 
and rolling over one another, punching and wrestling in a fine 
confusion, until. Luiz released himself and fled. 

‘Don Miguel,’ said Alonzo, impressed by that onslaught and 
knowing himself a defaulter, ‘I crave your pardon! Soon I 
found that my way was wrong and returned, leaving you, alas, 
to win your laurels unhelped. Yours, therefore, and rightly is 
all the glory. How can I prove my penitence ?’ 

‘Say no more, Alonzo,’ answered Miguel grandly. ‘ You are 
forgiven. Nay, better still, I shall reward you. You shall marry 
my cousin Lucia.’ 

Alonzo stepped back, for the moment, aghast. ‘ Bones of 
Jezebel ! ’ 

‘I foretold it last night!’ cried Fra Dolor delightedly, and 
danced like a gargoyle endowed with life. ‘Twas in the stars 
and the dice, the playing-cards and the moonbeams, that she’d 
be married some day or else would live for ever unwed. There’s 
no arguing with the Fates. Their decrees are invulnerable. Come, 
Don Alonzo, let us tell her mother, the Donna Mercedes. They | 
will rejoice over this!’ He seized the bridegroom’s hand and | 


dragged him away. 
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‘ And now, Teresa, I want a cart with wine, food and a meant, 
for a friend—to travel at once.’ 

‘But not so soon!’ she pleaded. ‘This has been a black day 
for us with you marching off to challenge the dragons of England.’ 

‘Have peace, child!’ he answered loftily. ‘The dragons have 
gone for the time and I shall return to-night. Ah, there is Pedro! 
Friend,’ he called to the old muleteer. ‘ You deserted me; but 
shall be forgiven and rewarded if you will do me a service.’ 

‘Sefior!’ said the muleteer, kneeling. 

‘To convey a traveller to a seaport and find there for him a 
helpful ship; then to bring back the cart. Pedro, will you be 
honest in this ?’ 

‘Honest, noble Don? I wouldn’t rob a pigeon of its milk! 
For fifty years I have travelled these roads. The journey to and 
from Noya—where lives a captain I know with a bold ship—will 
be for me but a fly’s jump. Give me pay, wine and food enough, 
sefior, and I’ll march for you to the moon, as I did to the conquest 
of your Jericho.’ 

And so it was. Within a twelvemonth thereafter, Tobias 
Herring, that wandering sailor, was happily restored to the Canter- 
bury of his dreams and the drifting river Stour. 


Ten years went by. The dream had come true. Don Miguel 
was the true lord of his house and master of his inn; and still, 
and for ever, a grandee of Spain. Over the inn’s prosperous portal 
hung the broken sword. Donna Teresa was his lady-wife, and 
about her voluminous skirts clung children, four, five or six. 

He was supping wine with Alonzo in his newly restored patio. 
The hour was reminiscent, as were most of the hours of those 
secure and settled days. 

* When we marched to the conquest of England ... To bring 
down their pride . . . Sword broken in the harsh fighting . . .’ 

‘Husband!’ called Teresa from the kitchen. ‘Go, rock the 
cradle. Sebastian frets over his tooth.’ 

Miguel rose, but he still had words in his mouth. ‘ Days of 
blood and anger were they. I fought with fiends and red-beard 
heretics. .. . Marched over mountains.... If the power of 
England still stands to the hurt of the Spanish, ’tis surely through 
no fault of mine!’ 

‘Husband! At once, I say!’ 

‘I come, sweet wife, I come!’ 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY LAURIE MAGNUS. 


Ir was in 1883, when I was eleven years old, that my father first 
sent me up for the entrance examination at St. Paul’s School, 
The school was still in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but the new build- 
ings in Deadman’s Fields—a congruous change from a churchyard 
—at the junction of the parishes of Fulham and Hammersmith, 
were in rapid course of erection by Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., 
and were due to be opened in the next year. The existing building, 
as a fact, was only sixty years old. It had replaced in 1824 the 
school which had stood since 1670, and which was the immediate 
successor to Colet’s original building. Thus, the present school at 
Hammersmith is the fourth since the Dean of St. Paul’s, the friend 
of More and Erasmus, laid the foundations in 1509, and in length 
of life it is rapidly approaching the record of the third. It was 
the associations of the site by the Cathedral which caused my 
father to send me up so young, and though the High Master, never 
a sentimentalist, wisely required me to go home again in order to 
‘learn my Greek grammar,’ some of the associations seem to cling, 
I remember the playground under the school, and the inscribed 
reminder ‘ Disce aut’ Discede,’ and the phrenologist at the corner 
of Ludgate Circus on whom I spent the shilling intended for my 
lunch, and my walks up and down Fleet Street, where I registered, 
even at that early age, a vow, abundantly kept, that I would write 
for some of the newspapers, then in less stately houses than to-day. 

The last Apposition in the old school was on July 22, 1884, 
and on the following day, July 23, I was present at my father’s 
side when the first Earl of Selborne, Lord Chancellor, in succession, 
as he remarked, to Sir Thomas More, formally opened the new. 
Two months later, on September 17, having learned enough of 
the Greek grammar, I took a humble place in Form I. It was 
not till the end of the next year that I was elected to one of the 
153 foundation scholarships which link their holders to the glories 
of the Renaissance. 

The High Master who had presided over the move with a | 
complete sense of tradition and of progress was F. W. Walker, 
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one of the really great schoolmasters of the nineteenth century. 
He had come to St. Paul’s in 1877 from Manchester Grammar 
School, where he had reigned with growing success since 1859, 
and he remained till 1905, when he was seventy-five years of age : 
a heavy, formidable figure, with bushy white beard, gleaming 
eyes, resonant voice, a strong smell of fragrant Havannah leaf, 
immense kindness, intimate knowledge of every boy, an exact 
classical scholar, a rough enemy but a firm friend, untiring in 
energy and impatient of indolence. His courage, frequently requi- 
sitioned in defence of the interests of his school, has passed into 
the history of secondary education in this country. As an instance 
of his moral courage my attention was called the other day to his 
habit of marching up the Hall at Apposition with his mother-in- 
law on hisarm. He was a widower, with an only son, R. J. Walker, 
an eminent scholar, who went to Balliol from St. Paul’s and returned 
to it for some years as an assistant-master. 

The small boy remembers the High Master suddenly sailing 
into a class-room, listening to the proceedings for a few minutes, 
asking a pertinent question, and sailing out again into the tempo- 
rarily ruffled corridor with, perhaps, a little tug in his wake. The 
destination of such a tug needs a paragraph. Before coming to 
it let me add that the big boy remembers the High Master for his 
extraordinarily understanding mind. There was no problem of 
boyhood or adolescence, of ambition or even of vision, and more 
particularly of material poverty, which failed to find a sympathetic 
hearing and some suggestion towards its solution. But it was a 
solution by—or, rather, with—self-help. There was no falling soft 
for Walker’s boys. They had to co-operate with him in order to 
enlist his aid. For the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin he had no 
remedy or use. It was all very positive discipline. I had, as a 
fact, no experience of the negative, or punitive, side. Every 
master had a stick, which sometimes fell on the palms of our hands 
and might be applied to another part. One master used to threaten 
a boy with ‘a cane-seat to his chair,’ and another would place 
his cane at the back of the chair as a visible memento caedi. But 
the infliction was rare, and the High Master himself, hating corporal 
punishment, surrounded it with sufficient ceremony to strike 
legendary fear. Coming to St. Paul’s from a private school, 
ruled more than fifty years ago by a flagellating master, I derived, 
however unconsciously, strength of character from these positive 
methods. 
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About the tugs. The financial burden which lies on education 
to-day, and which has invoked in Circular 1421 the dormant 
principle of parental responsibility, has introduced the expedient 
of ‘floating’ forms. Taking the cost of a form-room at £600, 
any group of thirty pupils who can be accommodated in a special- 
subject room—hall, laboratory, lecture-theatre—will save the 
expenditure of that sum. The expedient is occasional, and should 
fall on no child twice in a school-career and on many not even 
once. It has its inconveniences, of course, and deprives the form- 
master (or mistress) of certain social amenities in his intercourse 
with the form. The spiritual home is not fixed, and a little class 
of wandering scholars, less self-reliant than Miss Waddell’s, keep 
their books and pencils in odd corners. Economy is always resisted, 
and no society is more conservative than a school. Still, we may 
fairly anticipate that this particular change will, as the new schools 
are built, develop unexpected virtues of personality and reciprocity 
alike in teachers and taught, and meanwhile the experience of 
Walker’s tugs may be useful as a guide. What happened was 
this. The High Master, with his uncanny knowledge of how and 
when a boy fell short, would collect in the Big Hall a concourse 
of fortuitous atoms, and personally supervise the intensive develop- 
ment of their missing faculties. They were a ‘floating’ form 
without a class-room, and indeed, without class-mates or a form- 
master. For a period, short or long, they fed on the manna or 
honeydew prepared for their special need by the High Master. 
The question of class-discipline never arose. Each boy floated 
alone in his own pond, and was not restored to the current of 
common life till the lacking part had grown to full measure. This 
is not quite the same thing as the ‘ floating’ form laid down in 
the Board’s ‘ Suggestions for the Planning of New Buildings for 
Secondary Schools,’ but it shows that an experienced headmaster 
was not afraid of using his hall for class purposes even apart from 
dictates of spatial economy. 

So the little boy in the High Master’s wake, firmly grasped 
by the elbow during his journey, passed from the familiar company 
of a form-room to the lonely austerity of Hall. I remember two 
such experiences, and the earlier more clearly than the later. In 
the first I was fed on Greek exercises, and in the second on Latin 
verse-composition. The verses have slipped my memory, though 
I enjoyed their ingenuity, but I still remember the Greek crocodile 
who laid her eggs in an upper-chamber (her odd habits were learnt 
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at Rugby where Walker had been a star-pupil), and the High 
Master's embarrassment at explaining why krokodeilos must take 










































ient a feminine prefix in that context. These are small points. The 
300, big thing is, that Walker’s administration raised the number of 
ial- boys in the school from under 200 to over 600, and that, throughout 
the the immense work which this constant expansion involved, he 
uld never lost his power of individualising the units—not only calling 
ven them by their names but treating them according to their natures. 
rm- A day-school, much more than a boarding-school, is exposed to 
irse parents’ visits. The High Master was always accessible. Taking 
lass no class of his own, having no duty, as he once said, or was reputed 
pep to have said, but ‘ walking about,’ he welcomed the help of parents 
ed, and was anxious to pool resources for the benefit of their sons. 
1ay True, there were objects which he discouraged: the Colonel of a 
ols Line Regiment who wondered if the school which was good enough 
ity for R. J. Walker was good enough for his own boy, the fashionable 

of widow who was fastidious about social status, and was reassured, 
vas with a dangerous obtuseness, that, so long as her boy behaved 
ind himself and his fees were regularly paid, no questions would be 
rse asked, these and their like felt the rough of his tongue. But he 
Op- was a sure guide to the rest. None of the hundreds of boys and 
rm very few of their parents found him disturbed or at a loss, and it 
m- is well known, though not through him, that some of the pupils’ 
or fees were paid out of his own purse. 


er That long purse was always open for the needs of his growing 
ed school. One of the chief problems of a headmaster is to preserve 
of the ratio between the staff and the boys: with falling numbers 
his to combine and reduce, with rising numbers to separate and increase. 
in Walker used to anticipate the slower consent of his governing body 





for by engaging masters on his own account and defraying their salaries 
ter himself. No one but he and they was aware of the terms of employ- 
om ment, which would be subsequently regulated when the new peak 

of population was confirmed. In the course of the High Master’s 
ed long reign (1877-1905) nearly every master was selected by him, 
ny and he became in his own sphere a kind of miniature Queen 
wo Victoria. He was older in experience than any member of his 
In Cabinet, and there was not even a Mr. Gladstone to impress a 
tin ten-years’ seniority. An autocrat by disposition, Walker was 
gh supreme among his councillors, and, fearing no rival in adminis- 
ile tration or scholarship, he was resolute to choose the best. 


Some members of his staff are well known. W. G. Rutherford, 
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who went to Westminster, and J. E. King, who went to Bedford, 
I hardly remember, but Mr. King’s colleague at St. Paul’s and hig 
collaborator in a famous book on comparative grammar, Christopher 
Cookson, I have been privileged to count as a friend for many 
years. He was Latin master in the Upper VIII, when I won my 
demyship at Magdalen in 1891, and a few years later he went to 
the same College as Fellow and Tutor. In 1896, when I was 
writing my first book, A Primer of Wordsworth, I was thrilled to 
discover his namesake in Wordsworth’s maternal grandfather, to 
whose Cumbrian family he belongs, and in 1931 I had the advantage 
of consulting him when I was writing a memoir of our College 
President, the late Sir Herbert Warren. Unlike his namesake in 
the eighteenth century the present Christopher Cookson is unmar- 
ried, but his spiritual children include poets proper and other 
makers who look back with honour to his lessons. How sagacious 
these were may be judged by one little instance. The head boy 
(‘ captain ’) of St. Paul’s School in my first year (1884) was A. R. F. 
Hyslop, later of King’s College, Cambridge, Warden of Glenalmond, 
Vicar of Kingston and a Canon of the Church. In the summer 
holidays of 1890 he tutored me at Sidmouth for a few weeks, and 
years afterwards he showed me a letter which Cookson had written 
him about my requirements. One sentence sticks in grateful 
memory. ‘Chasten his style all round,’ wrote my form-master, 
‘and it will have a good effect on his Latin prose.’ Whether it 
did or not I cannot say, but Archie Hyslop, now, alas ! dead, must 
have found the prescription useful. 

Cookson’s Grecian colleague at St. Paul’s in my time was Mr. 
Frank Carter, who went on, I think, to Toronto. Between them, 
they made good scholars even of unchastened boys, for most of 
us, brought up in modest circumstances, knew that we had to earn 
a living ; and the high record of successes at Oxford and Cambridge 
scored by Paulines in those years was a proof, not by any means 
of cramming, which lay far from the Cookson-Carter method, but 
of sympathy between teachers and taught and of a carefully 
fostered sense of common interests and responsibility. If the awful 
spirit of the High Master broods over my early years at school, 
my last year is filled with the presence, gracious, genial and stimu- 
lating, of the two eminent men, who, like another Erasmus and 
Budé, divided the throne of classical learning in the Upper VIII. 

A year or two ago there was a correspondence in The Times 
newspaper about ‘ Elam of St. Paul’s’ and his special influence 
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on the boys in his form. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, but I am bound 
to say that, though I remember H. D. Elam—I think it was in 
the Upper [V—either I made no impression on him or he made 
none on me. I recall his odd and uncouth figure and a series of 
formule or clichés, at which it was seemly to quake or to laugh. 
But he taught by shock-tactics rather than by suasion, and, while 
I have heard much about him since, and all, or nearly all, to his 
good, I cannot honestly say that I am conscious of owing to him 
any part of such taste for humane studies as I took up with me 
through the school. The fault and the loss are mine, but his 
reputed influence was not universal. 

A great teacher was Paul Blouet (Max O’Rell) whom Walker 
was fortunate enough to engage as chief French master. His 
Drat the Boys! was written out of his experience at St. Paul’s, 
and his Cross of the Legion of Honour, won in the Franco-Prussian 
War, was matched by the cross which he earned for his daily 
struggle with reluctant London schoolboys. It was a real if a 
fearful joy to learn from him, and a French prize awarded to me 
in 1888, to the unconcealed surprise of my then form-master, the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Lupton, who never expected me to win a prize at 
all, was solely due to the sudden stimulus of his teaching. Lupton, 
Surmaster of the school from 1864 to 1899, wrote the classic life 
of our pious founder, Dean Colet, and was himself a man built 
on pious lines. To schoolboys of sixteen perhaps he seemed rather 
old and old-fashioned, with his careful diction and chill manner. 
But he was kind and helpful beneath it all, and I still cherish on 
my wall the prints of Colet and Erasmus which he gave me as a 
farewell gift. Indeed, I looked at them with extra pleasure the 
other day when one of my daughters warned me that it was 
customary for pupils in her school to make parting presents to 
their mistresses. I owe Lupton, too, another debt. He invented 
a system of mnemonics for dates in Greek history which still lingers 
in my memory. A, E, I, O, U stood for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, S for 6, N 
for 9, two letters which I forget for 7 and 8, and any odd letter 
for 0. Thus, for the Battle of Marathon we had to say Marathonz, 
the last three letters representing 490. ‘ Miserat Epaminondae 
funera Mantinea’ told me, and still tells me, in an hexameter 
verse which does not scan, that Epaminondas fell at Mantinea 
in 362. I can still see Lupton’s smile at this effort, which has 
lasted me for forty-five years and is likely to outlast other memories. 
Mathematics, unlike my father, I never acquired, and Mr. 
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Charles Pendlebury, the distinguished mathematician, who was 
appointed in 1877, told me a year or two ago that he still kept 
the paper containing my first bout with Euclid. The Alexandrian 
did me down badly. I defined a point as ‘that on which a letter 
is placed ’ and a circle as ‘a straight line of runditude.’ Dr. Rice 
Holmes, historian of Imperial Rome, was another member of 
Walker’s staff, but to my deep regret I did not know him. Mr. 
E. C. Marchant, too, I only knew slightly, and other names—J. H, 
Freese, J. R. V. Marchant, T. A. Chater—are more or less shadowy. 
The Rev. J. W. Shepard, the Rev. R. B. Gardiner, Lupton’s immedi- 
ate successors in the Surmastership, and Mr. Harris, the drawing- 
master, possessed memorable characteristics more local than general 
in interest, but out of the shadows I recall the brilliant and 
attractive Charles J. Cornish, 1858-1906, who joined the staff in 
1885. I do not remember being taught by him, but, somehow, 
we made acquaintance and he honoured me by letting it ripen 
into friendship. His kindness survived a severe test. In my last 
year I founded a literary society and induced Cornish to be President 
and to read the inaugural paper. He and I came together to the 
meeting after a luncheon at his expense in the two hours’ break 
(one to three o’clock each day), and he brought his paper—on 
Shelley, I think—in his pocket. It was a fine day in May and the 
playing-fields won another victory in which I was cast for Napoleon’s 
part. For no one turned up but our two selves, and the presi- 
dential brow looked very black. But with magnificent good- 
humour he forgave me on condition that I dissolved the society 
forthwith. It was a love of letters that united us, and, bound 
by my vow to journalism, I followed with emulous attention 
Cornish’s successful wooing of that muse. He was a welcome 
contributor to Hutton’s Spectator on topics of country life and 
natural history in which he made original researches. I well 
remember his joy when he first had an article accepted for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and I remember, too, that, when the same joy 
befell me while I was still an undergraduate at Oxford, a mutual 
friend was at pains to remind me of the difference between a 
naturalist’s open-air observations and the lucubrations of a literary 
critic. The advantage was certainly with Cornish. He had the 
eye and the patience that are essential for his difficult craft and 
he wrote with economy and care. His early death was a real loss 
to a class of letters in which there are too few expert writers. 

But my happiest memories as a Pauline are associated with 
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Alfred Marshall Cook, 1853-1921, who became, to my abiding 
benefit, a close friend. Scholarship knows him as the author of 
Macmillan’s Latin Course in which his colleague, Mr. W. E. P. 
Pantin, was his kindly and accomplished collaborator. He com- 
piled, too, with exquisite taste, the Latin anthology in the ‘ Golden 
Treasury ’ series, and for some years he was assistant-editor (with 
Mr. E. C. Marchant) of the Classical Review. He joined the staff 
of St. Paul’s in the late ’seventies and retired after his sixtieth 
birthday in 1913. It was, of course, a wholly voluntary retire- 
ment, characteristic of his conscientious sense of right, and Dr. 
Hillard, the then High Master, broke the force of the wrench by 
inviting Cook to stay on a bit and set in order the catalogue of 
the Walker Library. It was a gracious act, and I have a letter 
from Cook telling me of his pleasure in the graded step. His 
affection lingered with the school in which he had served for thirty- 
five years and in the last few as Surmaster. He changed his form 
while I was there, and I was fortunate enough to be twice in his 
charge, in the Lower IV and again in the Lower VIII. It was 
in this form—afterwards, I think, the Lower Middle VIII—that 
his great teaching gifts were best displayed. There he got the 
boys at the impressionable age exactly suited to his influence for 
good. They were just reaching out to general ideas from the 
arid particulars of paradigms and chronology, and Cook delighted 
in encouraging the tender shoots and helping a boy to think for 
himself. I remarked a like intention some years afterwards in 
the literature-lesson to boys of seventeen in Prussian schools, where 
the study of a play was related to readings from Lessing and other 
dramatic critics. But Cook’s touch was personal, not standardised, 
and lay entirely outside the curriculum. Indeed, his chief work 
was done outside. I do not like to speak of favourite pupils, but 
some of us, at any rate, he used to invite to spend a week-end 
with him in his six-roomed cottage at Cole Green, where there 
was no entertainment except the chores of the simple life. Wire- 
less, telephone, gramophone, motor-cars, electric light were not. 
A pony in the paddock was caught and harnessed if we wanted 
to drive into Hertford or Hatfield, there were always jobs in the 
garden, and a carpenter’s shop for wet hours, and in the evening 
we played a game called ‘ taking-chess ’ which was not too exhaust- 
ing to the intellect. My friend, the late V. M. C. Trotter, who 
became a Puisne Judge in India and a Knight, was Cook’s most 
frequent visitor and shared his musical tastes, but the piano was 
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closed on my visits and perhaps there was more time for talk, 
Paradoxically, Cook’s silences were impressive. He taught by 
them in class to some extent, for his upward glance and frigid 
silence struck more awe than all the sarcasm of Elam or another, 
and the same habit rebuked foolish utterances in the intimacy to 
which he admitted us at home. But his talk, though sometimes 
sparse, was inspiring, and suggested the store of thought behind. 
A real lover of books, he let us choose them, and he kept them for 
use, not for show. He was the most truthful man I have ever 
met, radiating that rarely deep truthfulness which is not aware of 
falsehood. The radiance scorched it in the seed. No boy could 
move in that light without feeling its cleansing power. 

A. M. Cook was an elder brother of E. T. and remarkably like 
him in appearance. He was also his constant admirer, rejoicing 
at all his successes, including his particularly happy marriage and 
his knighthood in 1912. ‘I made him take it,’ he wrote me with 
glee. Sir Edward’s death in 1919, the result of war-strain in the 
Press Bureau, left A. M. Cook little interest in life except to super- 
vise the preparation of his brother’s biography. This was written 
by Mr. Saxon Mills and published in the autumn of 1921, a month 
or two after A. M. Cook’s death, and Mr. Mills bore witness to the 
fact that ‘ his wisdom and literary ability recall his brother’s most 
striking characteristics.’ I should rank his wisdom higher than 
Sir Edward’s, though he would not thank me for saying so. But 
there was a serenity in his judgment which E. T.’s closer contacts 
with active life almost necessarily excluded. It would take me 
too far from St. Paul’s School to recall now the foundation of 
the Westminster Gazette, the first number of which was published 
on January 31, 1893. Mr. Mills says that ‘it is not recorded who 
first suggested ’ its name. I believe it was A. M. Cook. Certainly 
my recollection of his talks about it in the latter months of 1892 
leads me to this belief, and I well remember his amusement at 
the objection that newsboys would boggle at the four syllables 
West-min-is-ter. It is all annihilated to a green thought in a green 
shade—no one knows why Newnes chose that colour—but some 
worthy elements in the Liberal doctrine which Sir Edward Cook 
taught through the Westminster Gazette from 1893-6, and after- 
wards through the Daily News, wert due partly to the constant 
exchange of views between these reticent brothers. 

I have written more about masters than boys. Harry Hollis 
and E. C. (now Captain Sir Edward) Midwinter, used to travel 
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with me on the Underground (Edgware Road to Hammersmith) 
on my daily journey to and fro. We went second-class with season- 
tickets, and I remember once getting into a wrong train and dis- 
embarking at Wormwood Scrubs, which seemed to me the wilds 
of the country. I arrived late that morning, I think in Gardiner’s 
class. A. W. McNair, whom we called ‘ uncle’ because he attained 
that dignity young, remembered our friendship after his retire- 
ment from India. H. T. M. Bell was on The Times in Berlin 
when I was Correspondent to the Morning Post in the late ‘nineties. 
L. J. Hewby, rather an exquisite, is no more. Sir F. Maurice I 
meet in these latter days. Cyril Bailey still adorns Oxford. And 
other names leap to memory as I write. But ‘fifty years in a 
changing world,’ as Sir Valentine Chirol, another Berlin acquaint- 
ance, called his volume of reminiscences, leave some marks 
clearer than others, and masters, after all, are more stable and 
mature than boys who grow up in new surroundings. We were 
fortunate in that band of teachers, ruled majestically by F. W. 
Walker, and still, as I walk down Fleet Street, with its tall 
palaces and roaring: motor-buses, I see the little boy of eleven 
in 1883, with the palaces shrunken to homely size and the buses 
reduced to two-horse power, meditating the conquest of time 
and hurrying with infinite pity away from time’s record of 
conquest. 











FROM THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


Or Homer’s Noppine. Such might be the title of Bacon’s own 
choosing for a brief Essay on Oversights. He would have been 
admirably objective : his examples, his judgments would have been 
drawn from the established history of men and letters. To make 
play with his own slips would not have comported with his anxious 
sense of dignity. So, if I owe my readers something in this kind, 
I may keep the title, but must take a different model for my dis- 
course, which is prompted by a letter just received. 

In this an old friend of the CorNHILL, who had known it since 
the days when Thackeray sat in this chair, gently points out a slip 
in my part of ‘ Things that are Rare’ in last month’s CoRNHILL. 
It is not, he reminds me, the tall and handsome blue-flowered 
Monkshood that furnishes the belladonna to brighten fair ladies’ 
eyes, but the low-growing dwale—deadly nightshade, sinister with 
its bold poisonous fruits. True indeed, and I am grateful to my 
friend for giving me this prompt opportunity of acknowledgment 
and correction. But beyond this arises the psychological question. 
How, knowing well of old that Monkshood’s botanical name is 
Aconitum, and that aconite is not belladonna, could one have let 
one’s pen run away with a fine floral parallel inconsistent with one’s 


actual substratum of knowledge? Misplaced attention perhaps ;- 


divided concentration between the simple fact and its garment of 
words.? At least it is not the reprehensible case of ignorance 
rushing grossly in: it is not inconsiderate acceptance of some 
popular error. Rather it seems to be a momentary lapse of that 
good servant, the corrective memory, drowsing at his long and 
tricky task of keeping each element to its fit place as they chop 
and change, while fair flower and strange poison, strange poison 
and fair lady set to partners in, alas, equivocal exchange—dancing 
elements that should have crystallised out into a happy balance of 
sober fact and lively phrase. 

Watchfulness, it is said, automatically relaxes in familiar sur- 
roundings: Alpine climbers are most liable to accidents when they 
have got clear of the danger zone. That an elaborate slip should be 
due to a relaxation of this sort may psychologically be sufficient 
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explanation ; nevertheless it is a shock, above all to a respectable 
ambition for accuracy in small things as well as great. Few lay 
claim to such a memory as distinguished the infallible Macaulay, 
or Dr. Arnold or Lord Acton: for the rest of us, what proportion 
even of our firmest or most familiar recollections must not be set 
down in black and white without the irksome necessity of verifica- 
tion? Exclude memory by self-suggestion, such as George IV’s 
belief that he was present at the Battle of Waterloo. This is no 
matter of memory nodding, but of dancing a double-shuffle. Given 
an enthusiastic imagination and a striking occasion, the fact is by 
no means extreme. I am sure that with a little help I could have 
quite well persuaded myself once upon a time that as a small child 
I had seen Garibaldi riding red-shirted through the streets of Lon- 
don. Unfortunately for such a brilliant reminiscence, my mind 
remained too consciously aware that the heroic impression was based 
on a picture in the Illustrated London News and family talk. But as 
a practical question, affecting off-hand confidence in what one has 
said or written, it may be asked how frequent are these rather 
aimless lapses of memory, these absurd slippings away from know- 
ledge and intention. For others I cannot speak: in my own 
experience, I can reckon a couple more. Let me confess them as 
points of psychological interest, adding for the benefit of enquirers 
who love statistics, that they happened at intervals of twenty years 
or more. 

The first must have been about the end of the 80’s. I was try- 
ing to make a good epigrammatic translation of a classical phrase, 
half the point of which lay in the shade of meaning conveyed by the 
grammatical turn of one of its clauses. Back and forward I worked 
over it; the result was quite neat ; but I suppose I had gone on till 
attention grew dull, for afterwards on looking at it again I was 
horrified to find that the chosen version practically reversed the 
shade of meaning it set out to preserve. The other was in 1909, 
the centenary year of Charles Darwin, many personal memories of 
whom were interwoven in my early recollections. I wrote a short 
Darwin article, which appeared in the CornuiLL. Re-reading it 
some time afterwards, I suddenly noticed that writing out of an 
abundant fullness of Darwiniana, I had set down as belonging to his 
side of the family the lively story of the Allens of Cresselly which 
in fact (and as in fact I knew) attached to the collaterals of his 
cousin and future wife Emma Wedgwood. 

Once more, was it that confident memory was running too 
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carefree over such familiar ground, not stopping, as on ground legs 
familiar, to make sure beyond untested assurance that the story so 
intimately associated with the Darwin name was hitched on to the 
right peg ? 

Confession is made. Others who have ‘nodded’ in the same 
way may take comfort in the sympathy of one who has also suffered 
from this happily rare form of fallibility, while the psychologists 
may eagerly tabulate every vagary in their categories. Homer | 
nods, not from blank ignorance, but from momentary failure to | 
apply knowledge. 

Very well, cries the uncompromising reader. Agreed that 
you were not really ignorant, still you made yourself look so to 
those who knew, and possibly misled those who did not know, 
A venial sin when confessed? At all events don’t pride yourself 
of having such a distinguished leader as good old Homer when 
you join his procession of penitents. 

Good Mr. Critic, self criticism should surely breed humility— 
but not the humility which apes pride, however stoutly a lover of 
our beautiful language should strive in every quarter to fight against 
the half-knowledge and the slipshod writing which spoil the per- 
fection of many a page where one least expects them. Of these 
things something may be said another time: meanwhile the 
conscientious writer looks round for a remedy against the latent 
possibility of this nodding. One at least there is. ‘ Verify your 
references’ is an ancient warning. The new warning can only 
be, verify them once more before final publication. Then over- 
confident memory will never play you false. But time is short 
and trouble long. How many of us will be patient enough to 
follow this superfine counsel of perfection to the end ? 

* * 





* 


One more note, in answer to the letters that have come one 
after another from readers personally unknown to me, alike com- 
mending the March CorNHILL as an exceptionally good number, 
and begging for more from the airman who gave such a vivid and 
illuminating account of his visit to the Rio de Oro. I am happy to 
say that I have just sent to the printers another MS. from Mr. 
Findlay—a story of the air and the hazards of training so para- 
doxically reduced from the glory of high adventure to the dull 


monotony of routine. 
L. H. 
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ists (© A Lirerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
mer | Tue CoRNHILL Macazine offers two prizes to the most successful 
to. solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 

of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
hat of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
to prizes. 
ow. 
self 
hen DovusLeE Acrostic No. 117. 
7— ‘Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
> of And coming cast their shadows . 
inst 
Der- 1. ‘For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 
ese Do and flow with tears.’ 
the 
ent 2. ‘But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
our And the sound of a that is still!’ 
nly 
ret: 3. ‘A little child, a limber : 
ort Singing, dancing to itself, 
to A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds, and never seeks.’ 
4. ‘It was his lover and his lass, 

= With a hey, and a ho, and a hey ¢ 
5. ‘ Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
¥ They kept the noiseless of their way.’ 
Mr. 
ra 6. ‘ Eight hundred of the brave, 


jull Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her ? 
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Rvuzs. 


1, Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed 
page iv in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to gi 
also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on 
poet paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send th 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must se 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alterati 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 117 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornutt Macazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must 
not later than May 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 116 


1 Eas E 
2. Agon Y 
3. Rom E 
4. SandS 


Prozm: Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, iii, 2. 
A Midsummer-Nighi’s Dream, iii, 1. 
Romeo and Juliet, iii, 3. 


LicuHTs : 
1. Hood, The Song of the Shirt. 
2. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, part 4. 
3. Macaulay, Lays. Horatius, \viii. 
4. Longfellow, A Psalm of Life. 


Acrostic No. 115 (‘ Noble Deeds’) was taken entirely from Tennyson. The 


first two correct answers that were opened came from Miss H. M. Bennett, Chewton 
Priory, Bath, Somerset, and Mrs. M. J. Dobie, 14 Bangholm Bower Avenue, a 
Edinburgh ; these two solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from 
Murray’s Catalogue. 
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